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ABSTRACT 

To evaluate and assess vocational education programs 
in the various institutions of North Carolina, data were collected 
regarding program and administrator characteristics. With emphasis on 
high schools and community college programs, the survey led to 
several conclusions which include; (1) The position of Director of 
Occupational Education is a widely established position at the 
administrative level, but the concept of advisory committees for 
occupational education seems difficult to implement, (2) 
Superintendents are professionally qualified on the basis of degree 
and administrative experience but many (4 3 percent) have had no 
occupational work experience other than in schools, (3) Inadequate 
implementation of citizens' advisory committees prevails at the local 
school level, (4) Supply and equipment are two items of considerable 
concern to teachers, (5) High school occupational education has an 
enviable record of student holding power, with less than 10 percent 
of students drop-outs, and (6) It appears that the majority of 
community college students were beginning their vocational programs 
at the community college level, rather than continuing a career begun 
in high school. (JS) 
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' PREFACE 



Rational decision-raa.hing. ia dependent upon a valid and reliable 
base of information and data. The need for such information and data 
is particularly important in such a crucial area as vocational educa- 
tion. This status study was designed and implemented to provide some 
of the elements of an adequate base for use in making decisions concern- 
ing the future development of vocational education in the State of 
North Carolina and the changes required in vocational teacher education 
programs in facilitating such development. 

This study is an unusual one in the extent of cooperation and 
involvement which were required. Without the financial support and 
encouragement from North Carolina Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion, and the help of its Director, Dr. Joe R. Clary, the study would 
not have been possible. Being the first study conducted by the Division 
cf Occupational Education at North Carolina State University participa- 
tion was needed from all the vocational departments and areas within the 
Division. For the study to reach completion, full cooperation was 
needed from community colle.ge presidents, superintendents of schools, 
local directors of occupational education. Dr. Charles Law, Director, 
Division of Occupational Education, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and Mr. A. J. Bevacqua, Director, Division of Occupational Education 
Programs, Department of Community Colleges, 

The Director of the study. Dr. Texton R. Miller, through his patience 
and perseverance, facilitated the necessary cooperation and involvement. 

He worked tirelessly in completing the complex task of bringing the 
study to fruition. The Division of Occupational Education exnresses to 
Dr. Miller its appreciation for his work and initiative. 

It is recognized that this study does not provide the complete base 
of data and information needed for rational decision-making in vocational 
education. Hopefully, the area of firm knowledge has been extended and 
further study in other areas will be made. 

Carl J. Dolce, Dean 
School of Education 
North Carolina State University 
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CHAPTER I ORIENTATION 



This is tho final report of a Status Study of Occupational 
Education conducted by the Division of Occupational Education, School 
of Education, North Carolina State University, 

Conceived in the fall of 1970 by the faculty of the Division of 
Occupational Education, the Status Study became a reality when the N. C. 
State Advisory Council on Vocational Education determined to support 
the Study. 

To the State Advisory Council on Vocational Education, this study 
was to serve an urgent and critical need in view of its major functions 
of advising and assisting the State Board of Education. The Council has 
been mandated a responsibility in planning, administering and evaluating 
occupational education. 

To the School of Education, the study was aimed to supply important 
data for program planning in teacher education. To plan effectively for 
the output of professional workers in occupational education, one must 
consider the number of teachers and administrators needed, their expected 
qualifications, and the types of programs they are expected to conduct. 
Basic data concerning who is being served by these programs in the schools 
and community college ins t i tut ions , who is not being served , the char a c t er- 
istics of the clientele of both these groups, and the qualifications of 
the persons doing the serving -- all these are considered important in 
the decision-making process as the Division of Occupational Education 
seeks to further its prof es sional programs . 
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fO^BJECTIVES 



The objectives of the study were as follows: 

1. To determine who was being served by programs of occupational education 
in (a) the public i^chools and community college institutions of North 
Carolina, (b) the private businesses and trade schools, and (c) the 
major businesses and industries in the state. 

2. To determine the extent to which vocational education opportunities were 

available to all people at the secondary, post-secondary, and adult levels* 

3. To determine the extent to which programs were consistent with job oppor- 

tunities and manpower needs in the state. 

4. To determine the extent to which state goals and priorities for occupa- 
tional education were being met. 



5. To determine the characteristics of the professionals who administer, 
supervise, and teach in the programs of occupational education# 




The major objectives listed above were developed primarily from the list 
of questions submi.tted by the faculty of the Division of Occupational Education. 
However, in a preliminary review of the existing data concerning the above 
objectives, it became evident that one phase of the project should be an 
in-depth study of a representative sample of the institutions providing 
occupational educatiia^n. For this second phase of work, the following pur- 
poses were delineated: 

1. To clarify existing descriptive data 

2. To supplement existing descriptive data 

3. To describe the process being used in providing occupational 

'8 



edu'uatior . 
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4, To describe the setting in which occupational education takes 
place--the relationships and the material# 

5, To gather viewpoints from administrators, teachers, and students 
concerning the nature of needed improvements. 

These above stated objectives and purposes served as a basic guide for 
the committee which developed the on-site visit instruments. 

DESIGN OF STUDY 

Although considerable data concerning enrollments and program offerings 
were available from the State Department: of Public Instruction, information 
was generally lacking on characteristics of people served and poisons doing 
the serving. Secondly, no one study attempted to consolidate or correlate 
data from the total effort being made by public and private schools as well 
as businesses and industries# In addition, It was expected that this study, 
being conducted near the end of the public school term would provide a more 
current and comprehensive estimate of needs than could be obtained through 
the regular reporting system# 

Phases 

The first part of the two-phase design of this study consisted of a 
collection and analysis of available data concerning enrol lees in occupa- 
tional education and their characteristics, availability of programs, and 
the relationship of program offerings to occupational opportunities in the 
labor market. 

The second phase consisted of site visits by selected t:e/ns to second- 
ary public schools and community college institutions for the purpose of 
supplementing the statistical data of phase one. 
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Each visit team was led by a faculty member of the Division of Occupa- 
tional Education. The leader was given full responsibility for selecting 
his visit'-team of three to five persons and conducting the on-site study. 
Each team was provided with a set of instruments for recording the 
needed data, and a uniform procedure was established as a guide for thf> 
operations. 



The Sampling Plan - High Schools 

Dr. Charles Proctor of the Department of Statistics provided the 
sampling design for the study. Since the State Department of Education 
had already drawn a cross-section sample of 32 administrative units for 
their annual evaluation study, these thirty-two Administrative Units were 
omitted from consideration in the present sample. Cognizant of the time 
and money available, it was deemed impractical to collect data on many 
more than 40 schools. Ihus, it was determined that the sample of public 
high schools be drawn as follows: 

(1) IVo Administrative Units from each of the eight edu- 
cational districts were randomly selected with pro- 
babilities propot tionate to school enrol Iment. 

(2) Three, or all, which ever was smaller, of the schools 
in each Administrative Unit were randomly selected with 
probabilities proportionate to the occupational teachers 
at the school. 

(3) All occupational teachers in each of the sample schools 
were to be interviewed . 

(4) Two classes of students of occupational education from 
all the classes meeting at each schon? at a specified 
class hour of the day were randomly selected. 

(5) Two classes of students enrolled in non-vocational 
classes were randomly selected from all non-vocational 
classes meeting at the above common class hour. 



O 



(6) Data were to be gathered from all schools preferably 
during a specified time period of two weeks. 
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In technical sampling language, the educational districts vrere strata, 
the administrative units were primary sampling units, the schools were 
second stage units, the classes were third stage units while the students 
were fourth and last stage units. 

In numerical terms, the sample was drawn from 8 educational districts; 
it contains 16 Administrative Units, 38 public high schools, 76 high school 
classes of occupational education, and 76 high school classes on non- 
occupational education, 

In terms of people or positions, data were secured from administrators 
(superintendents, presidents, principals, directors), teachers, and students. 

The Sampling P lan - Commu nity Collep,o Institutions 

As a means of determining more completely the occupational education 
opportunities available, it was determined to select a sample of community 
colleges or technical institutions on the basis of service to the adminis- 
trative units drawn for the sample. This was primarily a judgment de-^ 
cision, determined by distance, natural barriers (mountains and rivers), 
and size of institution. In retrospect, each institution chosen appeared 
to be an appropriate choice as seen from an analysis of responses made by 
public school superintendents (Page 37). 

At the community college institutions, because of the number of teachers 
in occupational education, it was determined to take a random sample of only 
ten teachers from each of three groups: (1) the technical programs, (2) the 

vocational programs, and (3) the occupational extension programs. In case 
the teacher group numbered less than 10 persons, all teachers were to be 



included 
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In the case of post-secondary students, a random sample of two classes 
from each of the three programs listed above was taken. However, the 
number of respondents, both teachers and students, from the occupational 
extension group was quite limited because some institutions had few or no 
programs in session at the time of the study. 

In summary, data were to be drawn from 16 community college institutions, 
each corresponding to the service area of a public school administrative 
unit (county or city). Responses were expected from 16 presidents, possibly 
300 teachers, 90 classes of currently enrolled students, and 30 classes of 
students enrolled the previous year. 

Instruments 

The development of the interview instruments was a team effort by the 
faculty of the Division of Occupational Education. All faculty were in- 
vited to suggest the specific kinds of data they felt to be needed. These 
ideas and suggestions became the foundation for the package of instruments 
developed by a committee of four persons. All faculty had the opportunity 
to review and revise the first draft of the instrument which also was field- 
tested in a school vSystem and at a community college institution not included 
in the sample. Instruments were designed to gain information from adminis- 
trators, t:eachers, and students. In addition, an attempt was made to gather 
school follow-up data on some students enrolled in previous years. 
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FORMAT OF STUDY 

Information from secondary sources is presented in Chapter II, Review 
of Literature. The presentation of primary data begins with Chapter III and 
follows the order in which the returns were gathered, ie., the information 
from the secondary schools first, starting with the superintendents and 
then to principals, directors, teachers, and students. 

Basic Approach to Analysis of Field Data 

As a status study, this report provides a frequency and relative 
frequency analysis of the field data collected. Much of the information 
is presented in tables, yet some is only reported in paragraph form, 
depending upon the scope or magnitude of the item being reported. 

The summary, conclusions, and implications are a result of the 
work of the faculty of the Division of Occupational Education. Indi- 
vidual sections of the study were reviewed by faculty with special 
interests and competencies in these sections. The final chapter was 
subject to review by the entire faculty of the Division of Occupational 



Education. 
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CHAPTER II REVm OF LITERATURE 
(Phase I of Study) 

‘ As indicated in Chapter I, the initial effort to reach the five 
objectives of the status study consisted of collecting and reviewing 
data from several state agencies, businesses, and universities. It 
was assumed that considerable information would be readily available 
and should be analyzed for relevance to the stated objectives of the 
study. Despite full cooperation of all agencies and businesses con- 
tacted for information, it was discovered early in the project that 
much of the desired information was not available in the late fall 
of 1970. However, it is to the credit of the agencies involved that 
some appropriate data were available in the spring of 1972. This 
chapter presents information which the above mentioned agencies were 
able to furnish. 



People Served and Opportunities Provided 
B y the Public Sc hools 

Despite the fact that occupational education has been provided 
by several types of agencies, the public secondary schools have carried 
the preponderance of the enrollment in occupational education. Figures 
from a table in the N. C. State Plan for Occupational Education (P. 20) 
indicate that, exclusive of adults, the 1970 approximate enrollment in 
occupational education was 221,300 students in the secondary public 
schools compared to 43,400 for the post-secondary schools. Even with 
adults included, the secondary enrollment of 234,894 exceeded the post- 
seconda-ry public school enrollment by 57,227. 
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By the Private Sector 

A number of agencies, other than public schools (secondary or post- 
secondary) provide occupational education opportunities, but the number 
of people served has been very small compared to the total for the public 
school system. In 1970, Gourley (P. 47) reported occupational enrollments 
in private and proprietary schools to total 12,032 persons (exclusive of 
apprenticeship training reported thru the Community College System). 

More recent figures for 42 private business schools and trade schools 
in North Carolina showed an enrollment of 6,337 for the fall of 1970 
(Employment Security Commission). The 1970 occupational enrollment 
in private junior and senior colleges was reported to be 897 persons 
(N, C. Board of Higher Education), The State Board of Nursing Schools 
listed 562 enrolled in all programs of practical nursing not under 
Community College enrollment. Beauty Schools, 109, accounted for 
3,270 students in occupational training (N. C. State Board of Cosmetics) 
while 5 Barbers* Schools had a year's total of 159 graduates for the 
year ending September 30, 1970. In summary, tiie total of all occu- 
pational cnrollecs in the private sector of the economy approximated 
11,225 persons. This total approaches that reported by Gourley for 
1968 and constitues less than 3% of the approximate total of 412,000 
enrolled in occupational education in North Carolina in 1971 (N, C, 

State Plan, P, 20). 

By Interest Groups 

What interest groups were being served by occupational education 
programs? The 1972 State Plan for Occupational Education indicated 
the following enrollments by fields or service areas for public 
secondary schools (See Table 1), It can be seen that the percentage 
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of enrollments was lowest in Health Occupations (.9%), Home Economics 
Occupations (1.2%), and Office Occupations (1,6%). At the same time, 
"career exploration" accounted for nearly 29% of the students, consumer 
home economics serves nearly 30%, and almost 19% are enrolled in Trades 
and Industrial Education, 
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* N, C. State Plan for Occupational Education, P. 26, 1972 
407 Schools with grades 10,11, or 12, or combination 
rWov Some programs in grades below 10th 
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It appears from the following table (No. 2) that public community 
college institution, enrollments were complementary to the public school 
program, serving to a greater degree those program areas least served 
by the public schools. This is shown by the post secondary enrollments 
in Technical; Trades and Industries; Health; and Office Occupations. 

Perhaps it should be noted that in the ’’Health” and ’’Trades'” fields, 
the adult enrollment was 3 to 6 times the curricular enrollments} in these 
fields. It suggests that adults were responding to these areas to a 
greater extent than the younger people and constitutes a strong, response 
by adults to occupational education opportunities. 



Table 2 Enrollments in Occupational Education by Program 
Service in Post Secondary Public Schools, N. C., 1970* 







Numbers 


Percent of Total 






Curriculum 

Program 


A,dults* 

Program 


Total 


(177,667) 


99 


(Pro Vocational) 


789 


0 


789 


.4 


01.01 


Ag. Pro-d. 


309 


700 


1,009 


.6 


01.02 


Ag. Related 


783 


1,312 


2,095 


1.2 


04. 


Ditt./Mkt. 


383 


8,515 


11,898 


6.7 


07. 


Health 


4,369 


13,617 


17,986 


10.1 


09.01 


Consumer Ilmkg. 


0 


1,9.22 ' 


1,422 


.8 


09.02 


Homo Ec. Occ. ' 


631 


12,962 


13,593 


7.7 


14.0 


Office Occ. 


15,145 


10,874 


26,019 


14.6 


16. 


Technical occ. 


5,506 


5,106 


10,612 


6.0 


17. 


Trades A Ind. 


12,555 


: 72,389 


84,944 


47.8 




Special 


2,970 


6,830 


9,800 


5.5 


TOTALS 


43,440 


134,337 


177,667 


101.4 


* N. 


C. State Plan for 


: Occupational Education, 


1972 
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By Areas of Special Emphasis 

The 1972 State Plan (P, 24) also reported the population served in 
(a) economically depressed areas and (b) in areas of higher than average 
rates of unemployment. However, these data were not analyzed to indi-- 
cate whether the program offerings or the percent served were different 
from the state as a whole. Table No. 3 was constructed from information 
in the 1972 State Plan and compares the opportunities in occupational 
education in 83 counties with those for the state as a whole. First, 
the secondary schools in these 83 counties offered fewer occupational 
programs than for the state as a whole. In particular, Office Occu- 
pations and Distributive Education Programs were offered at approximately 
ten percent more of the schools over the state than in the 83 special 
counties. Second, in the post-secondary section only in Home Economics 
Occupations and Agriculture Related Occupations did offerings in the 
83 counties exceed percentage-wise those for all counties. 

Companion Table No. 4 compares enrollments by programs between 
the state as a whole and those 83 counties which had higher than 
average unemployment. This table indicates that total enrollments 
were about the same, by percentage, for each program area except for 
Technical Programs wherein the 83 counties found 10.5% of their 
enrollment compared to only 2,6% for the state. 
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Table 3 A Comparison of Statewide Occupational 
Offerings with Those in 83 Counties 
Having Above Average Unemployment 
N. C., 1970* 





Percent 


of 


Schools 


Percent 


of Schools 


Program 


Secondary Offerings 


Post Secondary Offerings 




State 


83 


Counties 


State 


83 Counties 


Pre Voc. 


94. 3 




91.8 




24.1 


20.0 


Ag Production 


63.1 




65.0 




27.8 


25.7 


Ag Related ' 


64.6 




67.2 




25. ,9 


28.6 


Dist:/Mkt 


50.6 


1 


39. 7 I 




25.9 


20.0 


Heal th 


9.1 




1 6.0 


1 


87.0 


82.9 


Home Ec. 


113.2 


103.2 




- 


- 


Home Ec. Occ. 


25.1 




23.3 




20.4 


25.7 


Office 


37.6 




28.7 




100.0 


100.0 


Tech. 






- 




75.9 


68.6 


Tr. & I:id. 


78.4 




70.0 




100.0 


100.0 


Spec . 


17.9 




19.2 




96.3 


97.0 



* (Same a; for Table 1 except P. 24) 
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Table h A Comparison of Statewide Occupational Enrollment 
With Those in 83 Counties Having 
Above Average Unemployment 
N, C., 1970* 





State of. 


N. C. 


83 Counties 


Program 


Number 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentage 


Pre Voc. 


64,305 


15. S' 


42,136 


15.5 


Ag Production 


14,591 


3.5 


11,265 


4.1 


Ag Related 


25,573 


6.2 


15,594 


5.7 


Dist/Mkt 


21,562 


5.2 


10,341 


3.8 


Health 


19,875 


4.8 


11,661 


4.3 


Home Econ. 


67,841 


16.4 


46,378 


17.0 


Home Ec. Occ. 


16,328 


4.0 . 


9,814 


3.6 


Office 


29,534 


7.2 


17,393 


6.4 


Tech. 


10,612 


2,6 


28,570 




10.5 


Tr. & Ind. 


126,621 


30,7 


69,423 


25.5 


Spec, 


15,269 


3.7 


9,619 


3.5 






412,561 


99,9 


272,203 


99.9 



* (Same as for Table 1 except P. 24) 
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By Age Groups 

Another way to assess the opportunities being provided for Occu- 
pational Education is to show the percentage served of the group to be 
served. The N. C. State Plan (P. 37) has defined four age groups to be 
served, identified the scope of these populations, and matched them to 
the various levels of public school programs, as shown in Table 5 below. 



Table 5 N. C. Population by Selected Age Groups 

and School Levels which Serve Them, 1970* 



Age Groups 


Total 

Pop. 


School Level 


10-14 


520,817 


Middle Schools (7-8-9 grades) 


15-18 


413,614 


High Schools (10-11-12 grades) 


19-24 


580,046 


Post Secondary (13-14 grades) 


25-64 


2,229,610 


Adults (Employed or Available ^ 
for Employment) 


TOTAL 


3,744,087 





* N. W State Plan for Occupational Education, 1972, P, 37. 



Assuming the above relationships (Table 5) are acceptable for at 
least illustrating the status of the quantitative focus of occupational 
education in N. C», the following comparison can be made. The numbers 
being served by groups are also quoted from the N. C. State Plan for 
Occupational Education as noted in Table No, 6. 
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Table 6 Percentage of Population by Age Groups 
Being Served by Occ. Ed. Programs, 1970 



Age Group 


Total 

Population 


Population 

No. 


Being Served 
% 


Source : 

N. C. State Plan 
1972 


10-14 


520,817 


62,836^^^ 


12.1% 


(1) P. 


56 


15-18 


413,614 


85,657^^^ 


20.7% 


(2) P. 


57 


19-24 


580,056 


43,440^^^ 


7.5% 


(3) P. 


20 


25-64 


2,229,610 


147,809^“^^^ 


6.6% 


(A) P. 


20 



As seen in Table 6, the range of population served was 6.67o for 
the Adults to 20. 7% for the High School Age Group. As stated in the 
State Plan (P. 37) ’’the State has a committment to all of these age 
groups, but only a fraction of this total group of 3.7 million persons 
is being served” by the state *s public school system. 

By Other Target Groups 

In addition to previously mentioned ways of classifying clientele, 
the State has identified the following target groups to be served by 
means of special programs in occupational education. 

(1) The target population of Middle School Youth was 
said to be served to the extent of 257o (P. A6), 
although some data from the State Plan account 
for only 12,17, being served (See Table 6). 

(2) Since 1968, special attention has been given to 
Disadvantaged Youth, It was stated (P. A6) that 
46,069 youth were involved in special programs 
and activities for the fiscal year 1971. 
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(3) It was estimated (P. A6) that 120,000 youth In 
grades K-12 in North Carolina were mentally 
handicapped and that 36,000 were physically 
handicapped. During the fiscal year 1971, 
only 4,000 of such handicapped were identi- 
fied as being served in the public schools' 
Occupational Education Programs, but the 
State Board was expected to continue to give 
priority to these groups. 
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Sunimary of Scope of Service: 

People Served - Opportunities Provided Priorities 

.It seems clear that the 1972 State Plan for Occupational Education 
has consolidated considerable data to indicate the extent of the offerings 
and the enrollments in secondary and post secondary public schools. 

The bulk of Occupational Education was still being generated in 
the public secondary schools with enrollments of about 235,000 students 
(including 13,000 adults) compared to 178,000 for the Community College 
System (including about 134,000 adults). 

The major interest groups being served by the high schools were 
Consumer Homemaking with about 30%« of the High School enrollment, 
followed closely by Career Explorations enrollees (297o), and Trades 
and Industrial Education students (197o). The three groups with the 
lowest enrollments were Health Occupations (.9%), Home Economics 
Occupations (1.2%), and Office Occupations (1.6%). 

The Community College System appeared to complement the public 
school system with higher percentages of enrollments in Health (10%), 
Office (l57o), and Technical and Industrial (48%>) plus the total en- 
rollment in Technical Education. 

Opportunities for Occupational Education has been measured by 
the percentage of schools with ^^fferings in the various service areas. 
Fifty-one percent, or fewer, of Secondary £;cnools showed offerings in 
four of the seven major catagories . Distribution-niaL.veting was offered 
by 50.6% of the schools, Home Economics Occupations in 25.1%>, Health 
Occupations with 9.17o, and Special Programs in 17.97o of the 407 



schools . 
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By geographical characteristics, emphasis was placed on serving 
the disadvantaged and the handicapped but very small percentages were 
served . 

The population to be served has been identified by age-groups, 
and it was calculated that 20.7% of the 15-18 year group was being 
served and 12% of the 10-14 years old but only 6-8% of the group aged 
19-64 years. The 10-14 years old group, or Middle School students, 
was signified to be a high priority group for the future. 



i .; 
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Manpower Supply and Needs 

Considerable improvement was shown by the 1972 State Plan for 
Occupational Education over the 1970 edition with reference to provid- 
ing detailed employment opportunities related to vocational education 
programs. The employment data was supplied by the N. C. Employment 
Security Commission, Bureau of Employment; Security Research and they 
showed the 1971 distribution of the State's labor force by occupational 
areas and "clusters'*. 

The Commission also projected labor market denauds for 1972 and 
1976, e xcludin g all professional occupatitMis requiring at least a 
Baccalaureate Degree, as well as untjkilled laborers and that portion 
of semi-skilled operatives not relanc-d to any designated instructional 
program. 

The recent development of a national conversion procedure for 
relating census data to the national 6 digit code for instructional 
programs was utilized by the Commission, whenever possible. For many 
instructional programs, it was necessary to use a best- judgment estimate 
of the employment opportunities (N. C. State Plan, Sect. II, 13, 1972), 

For the labor supply data, the State agency used current enroll- 
ment and completion data from official reports submitted by local 
education agencies as baseline data tc> project future output data. 

The following Table No. 7 shows a condensed summary of a table 
exhibited in the State Plan. It appears from this table that the 
output of students from the area of Distribution and marketing was 
only one-fifth of present needs, and expected to still be less than 
one-third of the need projected for 1976. ’ 
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The demand-supply situation for Health Occupations seems much 
less critical than that would be assumed from previous data shown in 
the study comparing its enrollments with those in other services 
(See Table No. 1). Further, the private sector of the economy was 
expected to produce an added output which appeared to total a sur- 
plus for 1972 and for 1976. 

The situation of supply and demand for the Home Economics area 
appeared to be much more critical than enrollment data in public 
schools indicated. It should be noted that only the occupational 
Home Economics enrollments (Code 09.02) were considered as ^output** 
for the labor market. Thus, less than 257o of the output now 
needed was being provided by the public system, secondary and post- 
secondary. 

Office Occupations in 1972 appeared to be supplying 90 percent 
of the need with the private sector adding enough output to nearly 
balance the total market need. 

In the field of Technical Education, about 55% of the 1972 
need was being provided and the private sector was only a small 
source of output. 

The Trades and Industrial Education sector was producing 
about 757o of the needed supply with the private sector adding 
another I07o of the market need. 

Several points can be drawn from an analysis of Table 7 and 
the process and procedures used to obtain it. 

(1) It is generally accepted that not all of the 
students trained in a particular area will 
enter an occupation of this area. Perhaps 
60-70 percent would be a fair estimate of 

.-TV 

. V* C/ ^ 
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the proportion of output accepting employ- 
ment in the area trained. 

(2) The process of cal culating *’labor demand" in 
terms of educational programs is admittedly 
in the pioneer stages of development. 

(3) Accepting these data (Table 7) as the best 
available, it appears that for vocational 
education overall , less than 70% of the need 
was being met in 1972 and the projected out- 
put will not gain on the demand projected for 
1976. 

(4) If item No. 1 above is a reliable estimate, then 
less than 50% of the 1972 market demand will be 
supplied from students having had occupational 
education training. 

(5) The private sector supplies less than 10% of the 
total output now and is expected to supply perhaps 
12% in 1976. 
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CHAPTER III - FIELD STUDY DATA - SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

(Phase II) 

Section !• Structure and Process at the Administrative Unit Level 

5he set of questions prepared for the administrative unit heads 
(superintendents) encompassed two major areas; (a) administrative 
structure and personnel and (b) administrative processes. For con- 
vience, the data are reported as answers to particular questions 
included in the interview instrument. 

Who is Responsible ? 

Superintendents were asked to identify posi^.ions in their units 
with specific responsibility for occupational education. In Table 8, 
it is shown that county (or city) director of occupational education 
was the position most often assigned responsibilities for occupational 
education and found in 11 of 15 administrative units responding. It 
should be noted under **others" that the position of **coord inator" and 
’’local planner” may in practice be a position very close to that of 
occupational director. This suggests that in three additional cases 
(for a total of 14 of 15 units) it may be assumed that there is a 
person functioning as a director of occupational education. 

In connection with the directors of occupational education, 
administrators gave information showing that 77% (8 positions) had 
been established since 1966-67. Six of eleven were appointed since 
1969-70. Ten of the eleven positions were of full-time status. 
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Table 8 Position at the Administrative Unit Level Assigned 
Responsibilities for Occupational Education 



Position 


No. 

Responding 


Responding 

Yes 


7o Respondents 
Responding Yes 


County or City Planner 


15 


11 


77.3 


Assoc, or Asst. Sup*t. 


15 


5 


33.3 


Others: 

1-Middleschool Coordinator 
1-Coordinator of Bus. Ed., 
Dist. Ed., and Occ. Ed. 

1- Coordinator Occ. Ed. 

2- Principals 

1-Local Planner of Occ. Ed. 


14 


6 


42.9 



Are There Advisory Councils ? 

Twelve of the superintendents reported they did not have an overall 
citizen advisory committee for occupational education. Of the four 
committees now organized p three reported 7 to 12 members, two were 
established in 1970-71. 



What is the Main Purpose of Occupational Education ? 

Table 9 compares the viewpoints of superintendents with those of 
their principals. An even 50% of the superintendents checked the more 
specific job training catagories (Items 1 and 2 in table) compared to 
27.3% for their principals. 




Table 9 Comparitfon of Viewpoints of Superintendents and 
Principals on Purpose of Occupational Education 



Responses 


Superintendent 


Principals 


Item 


No. 


% 


No. 


1 


Saleable Skill in an Occ. Area 


6 


37.5 


9 


11. Z 


Preparatory for Comm. Coll. 


2 


12.5 


0 


0 


General job jp/r eparatory training 


5 


31.3 


11 


33.3 


General preparatory training 


3 


18.7 


9 


27.3 


Provide exploratory experience* ** 




*• 


2 


6.1 


Other 


0 


0 


2 


6.1 


TOTALS 


16 


100.0 


33** 


100.0 



* This choice offered only to principals 

Only 33 valid observations of 38 schools 



TABLE 10 A Comparison of the Distribution of Man-Months Allocations For 
1969-70 With 1970-71 by Vocational Education Program as Reported 
By Random Sample of 16 of 152 Administrative Units, N. Carolina, June, 1971 
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additional answer, respondents indicated an official allotment of 26 additional Man-months not accounted 
i above distribution (1970-71 totals). 
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Who Is Serv^^. d? 

Superintendents reported that adults were not served to any great 
extent in their schools. Only two superintendents of 16 expressed the 
view that adults were served "to a considerable degree", while five 
administrators classified it as little or none. 

Eight of 16 administrators depended upon cooperative efforts with 
Community Colleges to develop adult education programs and three others 
would leave it to teachers* choices. 

How is Occupational Education Provided in Elementacy Level Grades ? 

Nearly half (A3. 8%) of the chief school heads said occupational 
education was provided through the regular elementary program. Only 
two reported occupational units in the elementary program and only one 
system reported a special program in this area. None reported team- 
teaching for this program. 

What Groups are Served in High School Occupational Education ? 

Although superintendents were nearly unanimous (15 of 16) for open- 
ing occupational education courses to any who wished them, it was noted 
that 307o saw them also serving socioeconomically disadvantaged students, 
and 257o voted for them as also serving those not planning to attend college. 
How are Man-months Allocations Dlstr ibuted ? 

All 16 superintendents reported their distribution by service cata- 
gories of the state allotment of man-months. Tabic 10 shows that there was 
approximately a 6% increase in man-months allocated over last year. There 
were also shifts in the 1970-71 distribution of man-months. Six program 
fields gained as follows: Business and Office, 11%;. Distributive Education, 

11%; Health Occupations, A.67o; and Industrial and Technical Education, 22.6%. 

There was a slight increase in number of man-months devoted to the local 
director division, but it amounted to an increase of fourteen percent. 

3 5 - 
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Introductions to Vocations were reduced slightly as was Home Economics, 
but the largest decrease was the nearly 12 percent reduction in man” 
months. for agriculture, amounting to 137 man-months. Nevertheless, all 
administrative units with agricultural programs in 1969-70 retained 
their programs for 1970-71. 

It can be noted that only one administrative unit added a program 
not represented the previous year, and this was in Business and Office 
Occupations. Thus the increased allotment of man-months in 1971 was 
used primarily to expand existing programs within the Administrative 
Units rather than to add new ones. 

How Much Local Monies Go Into Occupational Education ? 

Few administrative units reported the use of local funds for occu- 
pational teaching positions. From Table 11, it can be seen that Home 
Economics and Industrial and Technical Education were receiving the 
most local monies. It is noted that a 377. increase was recorded for 
70-71 local funds compared with 69-70. Nevertheless, local support re- 
presents a small amount (270) compared to the state allocation of over 
6,000 man-months. 

How Will Man-months for 1971-72 Be Allocated ? 

All superintendents in the sample responded to the question about 
their plans for distribution of man-months for next year. From Table 
12, which compares their 71-72 plans with their record of the present 
year (70-71), it can be seen that (1) Health Occupations were expected 
to receive a 36.8% increase in man-months per Administrative Unit, 

(2) Industrial and Technical courses would be boosted by 14. 37., and 

(3) slight increases were proposed for Business and Office Occupations, 
Distributive Education, and Local Directorships, 
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Agriculture was expected to be reduced in man-months by 11% (the 
second year for such a decrease) although the same percentage of 
administrative units { 15 %) would have programs. 

It is noted that Administrative Units expecting to offer Health 
Occupations rose from 5 to 9. Also, while Introduction to Vocations 
shows a 32% decrease in man-months, two additional administrative units 
have reported it in their plans. 

In summary, superintendents were planning for only a very slight 
overall increase in man-months (1.3%) but showed plans for considerable 
shifting of n^an-months among the occupational programs. 

Table 11 Distribution of Locally Funded Man-Months 
By Programs and Years 





i969-70 


' ■ 1970 


-71 1 


7o Change 


Type of 
Program 


No. ADU 
iJRepor ting 


No. Man- 
months. 


No. ADU 
Renor tine 


No . Man- 
JTLOntllS 1 


70-71 over 
69-70 


Agriculture 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 1 


1 


Business & Office 


1 


14.0 


3 


1 

17.3 


1 

+23.6 


Distributive Education 


1 


10.0 


2 


14.0 


+40.0 


Health Occupations 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


Home Economics 


A 


57.0 


3 


22.0 


-61.4 


Industrial & Technical 


3 


79.0 


4 


133.0 


+68.4 


Industrial Arts 


1 


9.3 


1 


10.0 


+ 7.5 


Introduction to Voc. 


1 


17.8 


3 


30.0 


V68.5 


Local Coordinator 


0 


0.0 


1 


24.0 


- 


Others 


1 


10.0 


1 


20.0 


+100.0 


TOTALS 




197.1 




270.3 


+ 37 . 1 
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What Changes for Next Year ? 

An open-ended question regarding specific changes in organization 
plans for occupational education for next year produced scattered res- 
ponses most difficult to summarize. 

Staff Changes ; Ten of 16 units reported this s:immary of changes: 

(1) Add 15 man- months , (2) Add two positions (unspecified), (3) Add 
local directors - 2 cat^es, (4) Reduce agriculture, fO) Reduce Business 
Occ.upations by one month, (3) Add Industriral Cooperative Training 
coordinator, (7) Add a position for ”thc disadvantaged”, (8) Add 
occupational teachers in Junior High Schools. 

School C hanges : One-half of the units listed some teeponse, as 

follov;s : (I) Add 21 Junior High School Programs to Occupational 

System, (2) the si):-yeai concept, (3) Consolidate schools - 

3 cases, and (4) Enroll occupational stucionre on a regional basis. 

Changes in FacUitios : Twelve of 16 units responded to this 

category listing those Itenis : (1) 3 new scliools, (2) 3 scliools with 

major improvements, (3) A new occupational education building, (4) six 
new laboratories, 1 shop and 1 green house, (5) 21 Junior High Jabs for 
Occupational Kducotlon, (6) 2 new classrooms, and (7) i facility for the 
mentally retardc d . 

Desired Ch vanji^^a 

If financial and other constraints were not involved, superintendents 
reported they would make the following changes for next fall: 

_^n an"mQ nths ; All sixteon unitt^ responded with a 
totial of 2689 man-months with one unit seeking a 
junior hlgti school occupational education program. 

It is noted that this request equals a 5u7o increase 
over the man-months allocation anticipated for 7J-72. 
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In addition, one unit requested all programs to 
be moved to 12 months but did not indicate this 
total. One unit omitted a reply because they 
felt a court-ordered school could not judge the 
future. One other indicated some increases 
needed. In summary, the above desired increases 
In man-months resulted from 13 of the 16 adminis- 
trative units . 

(b) In programs : All sixteen units responded with a 

listing of additional programs totaling 24 different 
areas in occupational education and four superin- 
tendents specified expanding existing programs. 

(c) . In facilities : ^'’our administrators reported 

facilities were adequate, four sought a total of 
at least 23 shops, 16 laboratories, and 15 class- 
rooms. In addition, two wanted new, comprehensive 
vocational schools or consolidation and merger. One 
other needed improved facilities at three schools 
while equipment and supplies was the desire of another. 

What Program Planning Practices are Accepted ? 

In Table 13, administrators indicate considerable acceptance of pro- 
gram planning practices recommended by the State Department of Public 
Instruction. All practices except the one involving a committee of lay 
citizens were implemented by a majority of the administrators. 

All of the rest of the items requesting information from superintendents 
were of the open-ended type and proved not only difficult for the responders 
to complete but difficult to summariz*‘. Nevertheless, it seemed important 

^0 
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to provide the opportunity to react to these items. Readers of these 
data should consider t.he percentage of replies before drawing conclu" 
sions . 



Table 13 Adoption of Approved Practices in 

Local Program Planning - Administrative Level 





Practice 


No. 

ResponclinfJ 


Yes Responses 
No. 7o 


(A) 


Local Plan authorized by 
Board o C Education 


16 


13 


81.3 


(B) 


Sup’t authorized Jocal 
plan, coord ix\ator 


16 


16 


100.0 


(C) 


Advisory Couexil on labor 
market data 


16 


8 


50.0 


(D) 


TVar:hexs were involved 


15 


13 


87.0 


(K) 

(F) 


Lay citizen? involved 
Sdiool systc-D for recording 


) .5 


5 


33.3 




1) Pupil popn latioT*s 


15 


11 


73.4 




2 ) Pupil asp i r at lon.s 


1.4 


8 


57.1 


(G) 


Local ESC c\nt:c^ used 


15 


14 


93.3 


(H) 


? r 0 V i s s o s r. ah 1 i shed for 
evaluot ion data 


16 


13 


81.2 




Nine o f the 1 6 administrators 


Supplied data 


to indicate 


the popular 


ity 


of the following practices for 


allocating man 


-months to 


individual 



schools ; 

) ^ • 

(a) Consider student aspirations, requests, needs -- 7 responses 

(b) Review local plan and discuss changes -- 6 

(c) Ccnslder st.aff and facilities available -- 6 

(d) DeteimirvC! employment opportunities 5 

(e) Design a program of distribution 4 
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(f) Assign units or implement programs — 4 

Occupational directors, and ’’others” (including principals) were 
mentioned most often as the positions being involved in the process. 

Only 6 of 16 superintendents furnished information concerning their 
activities for recruiting and employing occupational education personnel * 
These activities are as follov/s: 

(a) Survey agencies helpful in placement -- 6 

(b) Evaluate applications -- 5 

(c) Interview applicant — 5 

(d) Secure approval - Board of Education -- 2 

The Occupational Director was the person most often assisting the superin- 
tendent in the above process. 

On the question of what activities are employed in planning and 
conducting Inservice education for occupational education personnel, 
eight (50%) of the superintendents wrote: 

(a) Consider teacher needs -- 8 

(b) Work with State Department -- 6 

(c) Check available college offerings — 4 

(d) Write a plan or proposal -- 2 

(e) Hold system wide meeting -- 6 

Occupational directors were the primary assistants for these tasks. 

Fifteen of 16 school chiefs answered a request to list activities 
employed in evaluating occupational education programs in their units 
as follows: 

(a) Observation — 8 

(b) Program review -- 6 

(c) Field results -- 4 
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(d) Surveys, quc-st:ionnaires -- 3 

(e) State Department Evaluation -- 3 

(f) Foilow-up of graduates -- 2 

Administrative assistants , rather than the occupational director , were 
most often involved in this task. Terichers were most often involved 
and superintendents less often in this activity than in the previous 
three items concerning inservice education, recruitment, and allocation 
of man-months. 

What Community Colle^^e Units Serve V our Area ? 

Superlnter.dontc: Jisted community college units sewing people living 
in thcii admlristratlvc unit. They had the opportunity to list three 
choices for each of three groups: College parallel students, full-time 

vocational^teehni cn 1 students, and adults (part-time students). 

Tho data tecelved support the contention that the community college 
units included L;i this study sample were the most important service units 
available; all sampled community college units were listed by one or more 
of these adininist.cators. Except for two nases in the category of ^'college 
parallel st*/ric-nts^% the number 1 listing by the superintendents was one 
of the commurury college units in this ntudy sample. 

What Pos it ion s A r e Re spons ible for Ar 1: ir:u 1 t ion ? 

The Dii».*ctor of Occupational Education veas the position most often 
listed (7 of 13 lio.its) by superintenderrts to be responsible for articu- 
lation with the community colleges, although 5 units did not answer. 

Nine otlier positions were listed but none more than twice. 

How ar e Students Recru ited and Selected for Communi ty Colleges ? 

Most superintendents indicated that counselors through individual 
conferences with students made the major effort to encourage students 
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to attend community colleges. Principals and occupational education 
teachers .were mentioned more often as helpers for prospective 
vocational- technical students but counselors were mentioned 8 times 
to 5 times for occupational teachers, even for the vocational technical 
group. In general, interest on this item for recruiting adults for 
community colleges was low since counselors were mentioned only twice 
as agents, "personal contact" was the major activity, and 7 of 16 
units left the item without answering. 
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Summary, Conclusions , Recommendations 
Section 1. The Structure and Process at ADU Level 
(Contributed by Dr, Joseph Nerden) 

Administrators that completed the questionnaires indicated that 
there had been a considerable growth in the numbers of individuals who 
were assigned responsibilities as coordinators or administrators of the 
occupational education program. Some of these people have the title 
^Coordinator'* , while others were indicated as holding a variety of 
other titles, 

As part of the organizational structure, advisory councils were 
being used in three of the fifteen administrative units that reported. 
Twelve of the superintendents have not as yet developed and put into 
operation a citizens advisory committee for occupational education. 

There is a significant implication here that instruction is needed 
by administrative heads of the school districts in order to acquaint 
them with the steps needed to assemble and make profitable use of a 
local advisory council. 

In responding to the question concerning the concept of occu- 
pational education and its major purpose, all of the administrative 
heads seemed to feel that the major purpose of occupational education 
was preparing people for jobs. Here again, the lack of knowledge on 
the part of the superintendents appeared to restrict their understanding 
of the far broader objectives of occupational educational. Implied here 
is the need for colleges and universities to take steps to help the 
administrative heads acquire a broader philosophy of occupational 
education, since without it there is every likelihood that the occu- 
pational education program in an administrative unit will lack direction, 
specific objectives, cohesion, and purpose. 
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The information supplied by the administrative heads was largely 
in connection with day school enrollments. On the other hand, they 
reported that adults were generally not served to any extent in the 
schools, since this in their opinion was the responsibility of the 
Community College System. While there was no information to sub- 
stantiate it, it is fair to presume that the administrative heads 
believe that the public schools have much to do with adult education, 
and are reluctant to give up this specific responsibility which 
public schools have in almost all other states. 

Almost half of the administrative heads indicated that occupa- 
tional education was provided in the regular elementary school program. 
This is a little surprising, in as much as their initial concept of 
occupational education was preparing individuals for jobs. Nonetheless 
administrative heads believed that all who wished occupational education 
should be able to enroll in it in the school, but they felt that almost 
a third of those which they had observed in occupational education 
programs were from the socioeconomically disadvantaged groups, 

Notwithstanding the tremendous growth in the need for occupational 
education, all sixteen of the superintendents who responded to the 
questionnaire indicated that only a 6% increase in man-months was 
allocated over the past year. Most of the gains in personnel were 
in the field of Industrial and Technical Education, with the least 
gain in the field of the health occupations , However , national 
figures available in these two major areas would appear to indicate 
that by far the greatest emphasis should have been upon health occu- 
pations in which a greater number of job opportunities are emerging* 
Implied here is the need for more information from the Bureau of 

Labor Statistics, the Department of Labor, the Employment Security 
^ - f fy. . 
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Agency and Health Organizations concerning the rapidly growing numbers 
of jobs in the health industry. Perhaps with this kind of information 
at their disposal, administrative heads would be more inclined to 
allocate the man-months available to their units on a more defensible 
basis • 

In commenting hov7 the cost of occupational education was being 
covered, administrative heads reported that the contributions from 
the local units were still small, almost at a ratio of 1 to 20, 

Each of the administrative units in North Carolina was given 
considerable instruction on program planning and budgeting, as a 
regular program of information emlnating from the State Department 
of Public Instruction* Mo*st of the adrainistrators indicated their 
acceptance of such program planning practices and indicated the 
extent to vdrich they made use of the program planning procedures 
as the basis for the expansion of their programs. However, when 
it came down to the lunctionf: within program planning and budgeting, 
the superintendents: were split v;idcly on what they considered to be 
of importance. Half of thciii believed that student aspirations should 
control the planning, v/hilc almost as many v7ore convinced that local 
employment opportunities shoubi have equal control. Following that, 
some of the administrative heads indicated the need of a survey, 
while others fe?t tliat an evaluation of onrollmeni: applications 
would be appropriate. Further, in considering the extent of plan- 
ning to which employed teachers would be inva*)l\red in inservice 
education, administrative heads reported activities of a variety of 
kinds; some of which included holding a syst:eim;ido meeting, holding 
a faculty meeting to consider teacher needs, and working out some 
of the details with the State Department of Public Instruction. 
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There was quite evidently no unanimity on what constituted inservice 
education for occupational education personnel. 

Of the sixteen administrative heads that reported, fifteen supplied 
informatLon concerning the kinds of activities that they used in eval- 
uating occupational education programs. Eight of the fifteen heads 
indicated that their evaluations were purely by observation, while 
others reported that they used program review, surveys, questionnaires, 
and even the State Department of Education instruments for evaluation. 
Only two of the administrative heads indicated that the follow-up of 
the graduate constituted an evaluation. 

A final reaction secured from the administrative heads indicated 
one of the major reasons why the articulation between t!io parts of 
the occupational education program had up until now been virtually 
ineffective. The administrative heads appeared to believe that the 
directors of occupational education were responsible for the arti- 
culation with the technical institutes and community colleges in the 
region. Clearly, this Implies a lack of understanding with regard 
to the general objectives of occupational education, and the manner 
in which continuity is established between the exploratory work in 
the lower grades, the guidance and counseling in the upper grades 
and the vocational education in the secondary schools. 

In summary, the heads of the administrative units can be 
characterized as a group of enthusiastic, intelligent, and well- 
meaning individuals who are still quite devoid of the basic inforr- 
mation concerning occupational education, its objectives, its 
procedures, and its expected outcomes. 
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Section 2 - Characteristics of Administrators at A.D.U. Level 

One of the major objectives of the study was to determine the 
professional characteristics of the people providing occupational 
education. This section is a report of the information received 
from persons in administrative or supervisory positions at the 
administrative unit level of operation. Data were furnished by 
superintendents, assistant superintendents, and directors of occu- 
pational education in the proportions shown in Table 14. 



Table 14 Distribution of 38 Administrative Unit 
Personnel by Positions, June, 1971 



Position 


Number 


Percentage 




Superintendent 


16 


42.1 




Assistant Superintendent 


11 


28.9 




Occupational Director 


10 


26.3 




Other 


1 


2.6 




TOTALS 


38 


99.9 





General 

A few of the general charater istics of this group of administrators 
are listed briefly as follows: (I.) 94,7% were men, (2) the average age 

was 46.4 years, and (3) 15.8% indicated the Bachelors Degree only, 71.1% 
the Master's Degree, and 13.2% reported the Doctorate, Within the group, 
it was noted that all the superintendents were men, averaged 3.4 years 
older, and all had the Master's Degree or Doctorate (31,3%,). 

Institution 

Nearly a third of this sample of administrators (30.6%) gave credit 
to East Carolina University for their academic degree. Only two other 

L2. ^ 
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universities were mentioned often and they were The University of North 
Carolina with 13.9% and North Carolina State University at 8.3%. The 
remaining 30.6% were distributed over several other schools including 
University of Virginia, Peabody University, Duke University, and com- 
binations of two or more institutions. Of the superintendents alone, 
four credited their degree to U.N.C., and two to E.C.U. 

Experience 

Administrative Units administrators averaged 9.3 years of teaching 
experience, nearly 7 years in a principal's position, but one-third 
indicated they had no work experience in occupational fields other than 
teaching. (See following Tables 15, 16, 17). 

It was also noted that superintendents had less teaching experience, 
but more years as a principal, and much less occupational work experience 
(42.9% reported "none") than administrators holding other positions at 
the A.D.U. Level. 

Table 15 Teaching Experience of Administrators 





All 


Admn. 




Sup't. Only 


Years 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


1-5 


14 


36.8 


8 


50.0 


6-10 


10 


26.4 


4 


25.0 


11 - 15 


9 


23.8 


2 


12.5 


16 or more 


5 


13.1 


2 


12.5 


TOTALS 


38'. 


100.1 


16 


100.0 



Mean - 9.3 for all 
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Table 16 Administrators' Experience as Principal 







All 


Admn, 


Sup' t. 


Only 


Years 




No . 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


None 




6 


19.4 


0 


0 


1 - 


5 


8 


25.9 


4 


12.5 


6 - 


10 


9' 


29.1 


7 


68.7 


11 - 


15 


6 


19.4 


4 


12.5 


16 - 


1 

27 ■ 


.. 2 


6.5 


1 


6.3 


Valid Observations 31 
Missing Observations 7 
Mean Years - 6.97 for all 

8.44 lor Sup't 


100.3 

18.4 

» 


16 


100.0 



Table 17 


Work Experience in Occupational Fields 
Other Than Schools 




All 


Admn. 




Sap ' t. 


Only 


Years 


No . 


Percent 




No. 


Percent 


None 


12 


33.3 




6 


42.9 


1-4 


11 


30.6 




5 


35.7 


5-10 


9 


24.4 




3 


21.3 


11 --15 


2 


5.6 




0 


0 


16 or more 


2 


5.6 




0 


0 


Valid Observations 


31 


99.5 




14 


99.9 


Missing Observations 7 
Mean Years - 6.97 for all 

2.28 for Sup't 


18.4 

• 




2 


12.5 
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Teaching Background 

On a question related to fields of teaching experience, the res- 
ponses were distributed over 17 areas and only five fields received as 
many as three responses. These fields were Vo. Ag. - 3; History - 3; 
Elementary - 3; Social Studies - physical education - history - 
biology - 3. 

Attitude Toward Occupational Education Program 

The following responses (Table 18) on the question of administrative 
reactions indicates that about 90 % have optimistic feelings toward their 
present occupational education program# 

Table 18 Viewpoints of Administrators 
Toward their Occupational Education Programs 





All 


Admn. 


Sup ' 


't. Only 


Viewpoint 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


Always optimistic 


17 


44.7 


9 


56.3 


Usually optimistic 


17 


44.7 


6 


37.5 


Sometimes optimistic 


4 


10.5 


1 


6.2 


Seldom optimistic 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


Valid Observations 


38 


99.9 


16 


100.0 



Preferred Employment 

In Table 19, it can be seen there is overwhelming preference by 
the administrators (94.47o) for remaining employed with the public 
schools for next year. However, it appears that the college or 
university is seen as a potential employer in the future for some 
of these people. 
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Table 19 Employment Preferences of Administrators 
For 1971 - 72 and For the Future 



Field of Occupation 


1971 
No . 


- 72 
% 


Five 

No. 


Years Ahead 
7o 


Public School 


34 


94.4 


25 


71.4 


Community College 


0 


0.0 


2 


5.7 


College or University 


1 


2.8 


4 


11.4 


Non-School 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.9 


Other 


1 


2.8 


2 


5.7 


TOTALS 


36 


100.0 


34 


97.1* 


* Includes one non-respondent. 
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Professional Study 

Onl> 15 of 38 administrators responded to a question concerning 
areas of professional studies desirable in the next five yearSt More- 
over, 137o of these answered “none”. For the responders, the following 
preferences in occupational education were shown: Administrative, 46.77o; 

Evaluation, 207o; and “others”, 13.47o. 

Recent professional study was reported by 25 persons. About a third 
(36%) indicated they had taken some graduate courses and 32, 47® replied 
“certificate renewal”. Nearly a third (327o) said they had taken no 
graduate work in the past 5 years. Of those with recent graduate work, 
27% had completed six semester hours in the past 5 years# About 70% of 
the administrators had attended conferences during the past five years. 

It should be noted that data are available to enable additional 
comparison of the 16 superintendents with the 22 persons in other 
administrative positions at the administrative unit level. 



0 
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Sununary, Conclusions, Recommendations 
Section 2. Professional Characteristics of 
Administrators of Local Education Programs 
(Contributed by Dr, C. C. Scarborough) 

Summary 

The Women’s Lib Movement had not reached the administrative positions 
of Occupational Education in the county and city school systems. Nearly 
95% of these positions were held by men. The positions included superin- 
tendents , assistant superintendents and directors of occupational education. 

Nearly 16% of the administrators held Bachelor’s Degrees only. Most 
(71%) of the persons in these positions held Master’s Degrees while 13% 
had the Doctorate. East Carolina University was the source of nearly 
a third of the academic degrees for the administrators while 14% listed 
U.N.C., Chapel Hill and 8% N.C.S.U. The other third included degrees 
from Duke, Peabody, University of Virginia and various combinations of 
degrees from two or more institutions. 

The professional experience of the administrators varied. All had 
teaching experience averaging nearly 10 years. However, one^third of the 
administrators had no work experience in occupational fields other than 
teaching. The superintendents had less teaching experience, less occu- 
pational work experience (43% reported ’’none”) but more years as principal 
than others in administrative positions. 

The study revealed no special desires for professional study in the 
next five years. In fact, loss than half of the administrators responded 
to the questions dealing with plans or needs for professional study for 
themselves. Of those who did respond, 13.7%> answered ’’none”. About a 
third reported that they had some graduate courses recently, and about 
the same number replied ’’certificate renewal”. 
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According to responses received in the study, the large majority (90%) 
were optimistic about the occupational education programs in their school 
systems • 

Conclusions & Recommendations 

1, Superintendents are not likely to have had professional or wor>: 
experience that would give them first-hand knowledge of the world of work. 
Their orientation would more likely be toward the ’’college bound” students. 

Recommendation : That the idea of ’’Career Education for Everyone” be 

developed including models of how this can be done in various school organi- 
zations of K-3, Middle Grades, etc. 

2, Most persons now in administrative positions do not have plans for 
their own professional development during the next five years. 

Recommendation : Vocational Teacher Educators, working with Divisions 

of Occupational Education in SDPI and Department of Community Colleges, 
the organizations of superintendents and local directors plan appropriate 
workshops, and seminars in all areas of the state dealing with urgent 
problems in Occupational Education. 
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Section 3 - Structure and Process at Local School Level 

The nature of the information requested from the local administrators 
of the sample schools Ws detrarmined by the five purposes previously stated 
for the on-site visits (P. 2-3) and the responses presented here follow the 
order of the instrument. 

Who is Responsible ? 

About one-fifth of the schools were so organized and staffed that the 
principals indicated specific responsibility for occupational education 
was shared with (a) an assistant principal (21.1%), (b) a director of 
occupational education (22.27o) and (c) an overall citizen advisory council 
for occupational education (27.8%) • In two-thirds of the schools (64.9%), 
principals placed specific responsibility on departmental heads (or chair- 
man) for occupational education. 

Directors of occupational education were established very recently 
in these schools; in 1969-70 for six of them and in 1964 for the seventh 
school, one school not reporting this information. 

The Advisory Committee for occupational education (overall citizen type) 
was also a relatively recent addition for these schools. Principals reported 
for 5 of the 10 committees and indicated they had been established one per 
year in 1962, *63, *65, *69, and 1970. 

Data were too limited to report policy and practice relating to the 
advisory committees. 

Programs and Teachers 

The following Table 20 shows the number of teachers employed by major 
occupational field. It may be of interest to note that of the 368 teachers 
reported here 345 contributed data to the teacher section of the study. 
Further, this total of 368 is considerable higher than the expected total 
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of teachers as predicted from the total of 293 teachers of occupational 
education reported to the North Carolina State Department in the fall of 
1970. One may speculate that local funds, special funded programs, and 
perhaps regular A.D.A. positions were used to increase the number avail- 
able from State allocated man-months. 



Table 20 Distribution of Teachers Responsible for 
Occupational Education by Major Fields - 38 Schools 



Major Fields 


No. 

Teachers 


No, 

Schools 


% of Schools 
With Programs 


Agr iculture 


43 


28 


73.7 


Home Economics 


84 


36 


94.7 


Business & Office 


79 


28 


73.7 


Distributive Education 


29 


22 


57.9 


Trades & Industrial Ed^ 


113 


30 


78.9 


Others 


20 


17 


44.7 


TOTAL 


368 






Aver aRo/School 


9 






What Are the Main Purposes 


of Occupational 


Education? 





Principals of local schools were quite equally divided on 3 of the 
proposed answers to this question of the main purpose of occupational 
education. Nearly a third (27.3%) voted for “saleable skills" while 
the other two-thirds divided between general job training (33.3%,) and 
an even broader description of general preparatory training. Two 
principals even viewed the main purpose as only "exploratory experiences". 
Thirty-three of 38 principals responded. 
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Who is Served ? 

Adults are not served to any great extent in these public schools. 
More than a third (37. 87®) of the principals classified the amount as 
”insignif icantV. About 407® would leave adult education as “optional” 
and to be determined by the teachers. Only two schools considered it 
a required part of the school curriculum but five of 37 principals saw 
it as a cooperative venture with the community college institution. 

A great majority (857o) of the school principals, all 38 responding, 
said that all high school students could elect occupational education 
courses. Still, there were some principals (157©) who saw occupational 
education as focused on either those not planning for college or the 
disadvantaged students. 

Evaluation 



Principals were generally agreed that the “planning and evaluation 
unit” for occupational education in the local high schools was the total 
school program and not a particular department or course in the school. 
About one-fourth of the principals saw evaluation and planning as mainly 
a department function. 

Changes for Next Year 

An open-ended que-iJtion regarding specific changes in organizational 
plans for occupational education for next year produced diffused responses 
which were difficult to categorize. 

Changes in Staf f 

All but four of the 38 schools provided information but 14 
indicated no changes made. However, 20 schools reported they 
had decided to add 14 1/2 teaching positions including 2 
coordinators and 7 1/2 unclassified staff. In addition, one 
agriculture position and one office occupations position were 
being shifted to two trade and industrial positions, and one 
principal said they were establishing one department chairman. 
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Changes in School 

Many principals (14) omitted answers to this part of the 
question and 12 more reported no changes. Of 12 responses, 
most related to changes in course offerings. Nine new of- 
ferings were listed for trade and industrial education, 
three in home economics, and one each in business and 
cosmetology. It also appeared that four courses in trades 
and industrial education were being shifted to a half-day 
type program. 

Facilities 

Only seven schools failed to include information on this part, 
but ten more reported ne changes. Five schools mention new 
consolidated schools and another specified a new wing for occu- 
pational education. Six reported new shop areas totaling at 
least 12 course areas and 5 schools were expanding 9 areas for 
occupational education. Four schools listed new horticulture 
facilities, three reported a total of 6 new lab areas, and 2 
specified new classroom facilities. In all, 21 of 38 schools 
reported improved facilities underway. 

Local Program Planning 

All of the principals responded to a series of items concerning local 
program planning. The items were drawn from **Handbook: Planning Occupa- 

tional Education Programs** for the purpose of determining the acceptance 
of these practices as feasible practices in the field (See Table 21). 

Except for items 3, 4, and 5, nearly eighty percent of the principals 
reported being able to utilize the i?tate'-rocommoiaded list of program plan- 
ning practices. Two of the three neglected practices relate to the practice 
of involving persons outside the school to assist in program planning. All 
three of the least-used practices focused on involving persons who should 
be able to make a contribution to the program planning process. 

Se lection of Students 




A number of criteria are commonly accepted by school authorities as 
aids in directing or placing students in school programs most suited to 
their needs. Likewise some criteria are not generally accepted for pro- 
gram placement purposes. This item was included to determine the extent 
to which a selected list of these criteria were being utilized by the ^ 
schools. All schools provided data as shown in the following Table No, 22. 
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Table 21 Implementations of Selected Program Planning 
Practices by 38 Local Public Schools, June, 1971 





Item 


Number 

Responding 


% Respondents 
Answering Yes 


1. 


Local Board authorized to develop 
local plan 


36 


9A.A 


2. 


Local professional person authorized 
to coordinate the development of local 
plan 


35 


77.1 


3. 


Consultant-advisory council contri- 
buted to labor-market data 


3A 


50.0 


A. 


Local teachers and counselors con- 
tributed to the preparation of L.E.A. 


37 


62.2 


5. 


A committee of lay persons are con- 
sulted before enacting L.E.A, 


36 


A1.7 


6a . 


School provides yearly information 
on pupil populations 


38 


81.6 


6b. 


School provides yearly information 
on pupil aspirations 


38 


86.8 


7. 


School supplemented state-level 
manpower data with local data 
from Employment Security Commission 


36 


83.3 


8. 


Provisions established for obtaining 
evaluation data, i.e . pupil completions, 
curriculum evaluations, employment of 
gradua.tes 38 


86.8 



O 
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Table 22 Implementation of Selected Criteria 
For Helping Students Select High School Programs 
in 38 Public Schools, 1971 





Criteria 


No. Schools 
Responding 


% Responding 
Yes 


1. 


Prior grades earned 


38 


44.7 


2. 


Aptitude test results 


38 


50.0 


3. 


Achievement tests 


38 


42.1 


4. 


Interest inventory results 


37 


78.4 


5. 


Ability tests 


38 


39.5 


6. 


Attitudinal inventory results 


37 


27.0 


7. 


Exhibited interests 


37 


100.0 


8. 


Social backgrou'r^d 


36 


19.4 


9. 


Economic bac^kground 


36 


19.4 


10. 


Not acceptable for other programs 


36 


0.0 


11. 


Other 


13 


46.2 


TOTAL SCHOOLS REPORTING; 38 



It was noted that only two criteria, "exhibited interests" (100%) 
and "interest inventory results" (78,4%) were universally accepted. 
Aptitude tests were utilized by fifty percent of the schools. It was 
seen that 100%, of the school principals rejected the idea of any parti- 
cular program being utilizfjd for students not acceptable elsewhere. High 
rejection was also noted for the criteria of social background (80.6%) 
and economic background (80,6%). Ability tests (39.5%), and attitudinal 
tests (27.0%) were not generally used by the schools. Furthermore, such 
commonly available data as student grades and achievement tests were said 
to be utilized by only 45% and 42% respectively of the schools in their 
Q process of helping direct students into programs. 

ERIC 
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Career Orientation Program 

Administrators were asked to indicate the "career orientation" 
activities to which students have been exposed in their schools. The 
following tabulation (Table 23) indicates that few schools have occupa** 
tional orientation programs in the elementary schools. About one-fourth 
of the schools said they provided career orientation activities at the 
junior high school level and from 35 to 55% of the schools had such 
activities at the high school level. It should be noted that guidance 
activities including both individual and group types were available at 
only 357p of the schools. 



Table 23 Career Orientation Activities Provided at 
Elementary, Junior High, and Senior High 
Levels by 38 Public Schools, 1971 







No, Schools 


% of Schools by Level of Programs 


Total 




Activity 


Responding 


Elem 


Jr High 


SrHigh 


Elem&Jr 


Jr&Sr 


All 


% 


1. 


A blend of 
activities 


34 


2.9 


23.5 


47.1 


2.9 


17.6 


5.9 


99.9 


2. 


Hands-on Exp. 


35 


2.9 


22.9 


54.3 


20.0 


0 


0 


100.1 


3. 


Field Trips 


37 


0 


24.3 


35.1 


18.9 


21.6 


0 


99.9 


4. 


Cluster areas; 
skills explored 


35 


2.9 


25.7 


45.7 


25.7 


0 


0 


100.0 


5. 


Guidance Services 


37 


5.4 


10.8 


35.1 


40.5 


8.1 


0 


99.9 



Career Orientation Prior to Specific Pre - employment Programs 

To what extent were schools providing career orientation prior to 
student selection of specific vocational programs? Table 24 indicates 
two-thirds of the schools lacked formal career orientation programs. About 
857a of the schools reported that students had to rely on their own initia- 
tive to investigate career opportunities. 
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Table 24 Provisions for Student Career Orientation Prior 
to Specific Pre-employment Programs from 35 Public High Schools 



Activity 


No, Schools 
Responding 


% Schools Responding 
Yes 


1. Investigate on own the 
different occupations 


34 


85.3 


2. Informal study of 
broad occupational 
families 


35 


68.6 


3. Formal study of 
occupations 


33 


33.3 


4. None oC above 


11 


9.1 



ERIC 



Flexibility of Stiudent Programs 

To v;hat extent were opportunities provided for students to change their 
high school program of study as their interests and needs change? Table 25 
Indicates the extent to which selected school policy and procedure permitted 
flexible scheduling for the student. 

Over ninety percent (92.17o) of the schools claimed their programs were 
so structured that students were not bound to long-range plans, although 
11.47o repotted such changes might cost him loss of graduation units. 

Program Out come 

A large majority of the school administrators contended that students 
who enrolled in. an occupational program us juniors were upon completion ready 
for either employment or advanced training at a community college institution. 
See Table 26 for details. 
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Table 25 Opportunities for Students to Make Changes 
in Advanced High School Programs in 38 Schools 



Opportunity 

1, Flexible schedule 
which allows student 
to take courses from 
other tracks 

2. Student may change 
programs at end of 
year 

3„ Student may not change 
programs without loss 
of graduation units 

4. Modular scheduling is 
used so that he may try 
out many areas 

5. Student develops program 
as he goes ; makes no long 
range plans 



No. Schools % Schools Providing 
Responding Opportunity 



37 



83.8 



38 



84.2 



35 



11.4 



35 



8.6 



38 



92.1 



Table 26 Principal Viewpoints of Outcome of Occupational 
Education Programs at 38 High Schools 



Type of Outcome 


No. Schools 
Responding 


7o Schools Responding 
Yes 


Students can secure a 
minimum of two years 
training 


37 


89.2 


Students are ready for 


imme d iate e mp 1 oyme n t 


37 


78.4 


Students are ready for 
advanced training at 
Tech. Inst, or Comm. 
College 


38 


92.1 
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Summary ol: Local School Administrators Responses 
(Contributed by Dr. T, R. Miller) 

School administrators shared responsibility for occupational education 
primarily with their department heads or chairmen, and only one-fourth ob- 
tained help from assistant principals, school directors of occupational 
education, or citizen advisory councils. 

The average principal in this study had 9 or 10 teachers of occupational 
education under his direction, apparently finding funds other than man-months 
allotment for two of his occupational education teachers (Pages 50 and 51). 

Principals generally viewed occupational education as broader than 
trainiiag for a saleable skill in a particular occupational area and v;^ere 
willing to ascribe to the more generalized purpose of general work train- 
ing and open it to all students generally (Page 51). 

Adult education is an optional program in the public schools depending 
upon individual teachers and community college institutions for the initia- 
tive (Page 52). 

A majority of principals were able to implement nearly all of the 
practices suggested in a state developed program planning guide (Page 53). 

Guidance activities were limited in the majority of schools, all 
accepting only student interest as a major criteria for guiding and pre- 
paring students to enter occupational education. Nevertheless, a vast 
majority of the schools reported flexibility in adjusting student 
programs to meet their avowed interests (Pages 53 and 55). 

Finally, principals asserted t’.»at students entering at the junior 
level had the opportunity to prepare themselves well for employment or 
advanced study at community college institutions through their occu- 
pational programs (Pago 57). 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 
Section 3. Structure and Process at Local Level 
(Contributed by Dr, Durwin M. Hanson) 

It would appear that some administrators have a mistaken concept of 
responsibility for occupational education since reference is made to "shared 
responsibility". It would appear advisable to clearly determine the organi- 
zational structure and clearly identify lines of communication, delegation 
of authority and specifics with regard to responsibility and accountability 
for occupational education- 

More attention should be given to the organization of an advisory 
committee for occupational education and to further identify craft or 
specialty advisory committees for each of the 0, E. instructional areas# 

To insure knowledge of occupational education, administrators, super- 
visors and guidance personnel should be required to process an understanding 
and/or demonstrate competency in occupational education. Revised "State 
Guidelines and Standards" should identify stated expectations. 

Organizational structure should bo encouraged for some population 
areas to provide a larger school population base. Schools should be 
encouraged to explore possible cooperative agreements with other schools 
(secondary particularly) to expand occupational offerings. Contractual 
agreements with community colleges may be the solution in some areas# 

Greater effort should be made to acquaint staff, students and lay 
public with occupational education. This would include developing or 
improving rela tionship(s) with technical institute and/or community 
college in immediate area. 

Continued emphasis on the development of guidance personnel with an 
emphasis on vocational aspects is needed. 

Continue emphasis to work toward improved articulation with post- 
secondary vocational/technical institutions. 
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Section 4 - Charate^istics of Local School Administrators 

All 16 Administrative Units and all 38 high schools furnished data 
for this part of the Status Study concerning the characteristics, attitudes, 
and professional azudy background and desires of principals and other school 
administrative personnel directly involved in occupational education. 

Table 27 shows the positions held by the 47 responders to this section 
of the study. 

Table 27 Distribution of 47 Local School Administrators 
by Employment Positions, 1971 



Position 


No. Persons 


Percentage 


Pr incipal 


37 


78.7 


Assistant Principal 


5 


10.6 


Department Heads 


2 


CM 

« 


Others 


3 


6.3 


TOTALS 


47 


99.8 



General 

A brief summary of some of the more general characteristics of these 
47 school administrators are as follows: (1) average age - 43.3, (2) Sex - 

97.87o were males, (3) Race - 91.3% were white, and (4) 76.2%, held the 
Master's Degree but none reported a Doctorate. 

The largest number received their degree from E.C.U., 16 people. 

Five persons gave credit to Western Carolina University for their degree 
and the following were mentioned specifically by two and three persons: 

N. C* State University (3), Appa’achain State University, and University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill (2 each). Eleven other colleges or 
universities were mentioned by a single person. 
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Teaching certificates in the social studies area were held by 17t8% 
and industrial arts was next in line with 15.6%. 

Experience 

On the basis of 44 replies^ nearly 127o showed 13 years of teaching 
experience, nine percent reported in each of the 12, 11, and 6 years 
categories. The mean was 14.5 and the range 41 years. 

All of the 36 respondents indicated they held an approved adminis- 
trative certificate . 

These administrators averaged 5.2 years in their present position, 
ranging from none (1 case) to 24 years. 

As for work experience in non-school fields, 36 persons reported a 
range of 42 years, a mean of 6.5 years, and 18.9% (7 persons) with no 
work experience. See Table 28 for more details. 

Table 28' Distribution of High School Administrators 
by Years of Occupational Work Experience 



Category 


No. Responses 


Percentage 


0 


7 


18.9 


1 - 2 


7 


18.9 


3-4 


6 


16.2 


5-10 


11 


29.7 


11 - 42 


6 


16.2 


TOTAL 


37 


99.9 



Contract Period 

Although 64% of the administrators had 12-month contracts, 25% were 




employed only 11 months and 97, had only nine-month agreements. 
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Attitudes and Interests 

These administrators evidenced an optimistic viewpoint toward their 
occupational education program. Nearly 43% claimed to be always optimistic 
toward it. Very few classed themselves as "sometimes** or **seldom** opti- 
mistic, the total for these categories being 6,4%. 

In Table 29, it Is shown that most of these administrators preferred 
to be employed now by the public schools (80%) and to stay employed by 
them for the next five years (70*7%). 

Table 29 Employment Preferences of 
Local School Administrators 



Type of Employment 


Next 


Year 


Five Years Ahead 


No. 


7o 


No. 


7o 


Public School 


36 


80.0 


29 


70.7 


Community College 


4 


8.9 


2 


4.9 


College or University 


3 


6.7 


6 


14.6 


Non-School 


2 


4.4 


3 


7.3 


Other 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.4 


TOTALS 

MISSING OPSCRV. 


45 

2 


100.0 


41 

6 


99.9 



Professional S tudy 

In. response to the question about the most valuable areas of pro- 
fessional study for the next five years, 87% voted for the area of 
**administration** and 45% for ‘‘evaluation** as the topic. More detail 

V- • 

is shown in Table 30. 

In regard to past professional study, 47.4% indicated graduate work 
during the past five years. Another 44.27o had credit for certificate re- 
newal. For those earning graduate credit, the moat frequently mentioned 
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quantity was 9 to 10 credits. In the case of certificate renewal, 36% 
had acquired from 1 to 6 credits. 



Table 30 Preferences of Administrators 
for Selected Areas of Professional Study 



Area of Study 


No. Checking 
as Valuable* 


Percentage 


Philosophy of Occ. Education 


12 


26.7 


Laws, Regulations of Occ. Ed. 


13 


28.9 


Administration of Occ. Ed, 


39 


86.7 


Evaluation of Occupational Ed. 


20 


44.. 4 


Other 


1 


2.2 


No. Responses - 45 


* Responders could have checked all 


that applied 
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Summary , Conclusions , Recommendations 
Section 4. Characteristics of Local School Administrators 
(Contributed by Dr, Farmer Smith) 



Summary 

In summarizing the general characteristics of the 47 school adminis- 
trators responding, it was found that the average ages were in the middle 
forties, over 907c were white males with 76.2 holding the Master’s Degree. 
Most of the Master’s were earned at East Carolina University and 17.87o , 

of the teaching certificates held by the administrators were in the 
social studies area with 15.6% in Industrial Arts. The administrators 
had a mean of 14.5 years of teaching experience and all held adminis- 
trative certificates. There were 81J7o of chem that had work experience 
in non-school fields averaging over 6 years. Administrators wi?re employed 
on three bases, 647a for 12 months, 257o for 11 months and 9% for only 9 
months. As a whole, the administrators were optimistic about occupational 
education, only 6.47o saying they were seldom optimistic. 

As to future professional study in the area of occupational education, 
the most valuable areas indicated were the administration of occupational 
education and evaluation of occupational education. 



Recommendations a n d Implicat ioy:? 

It has been found that one of the greatest problems in occupational 
education is a lack of understanding of occupational education by school 
administrators. Whereas over 907o of the administrators indicated ppti- 
mism in the future for occupational education and 87% said that occu- 
pational education vadministtratlon. was the most valuable area of professional 
study for the next five years j. the instrument used did not follow-up by 
finding out the actual percentage of administrators that had any courses 
in occupational education. Yet these same odmi nistrators are charged J 
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with the organization, operation, supervision, and evaluation of their 
occupational programs. 

It is recommended that an attempt be made to encourage administrators 
to enroll in Occupational Education courses and a further attempt be made 
to get Occupational Education courses included in the Master's Degree 
programs for school administrators. 




■' O 
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Section 5 - Characteristics and Viewpoints of High School Teachers 

of Occupational Education 

This part is a summary of responses received from the sample group 
of 345 teachers of occupational education* Characteristics of the teachers 
are reported first, followed by a summary of responses related to **facili- 
ties and climate** of the school as viewed by occupational teachers. No 
attempt is made here to compare characteristics or responses of men teachers 
with those of women teachers. However, such a comparison could be done 
from the available data on computer cards. 

‘V- 

Part I . Characteristics 

More than half (56%) of occupational teachers were men, the average 
age is 39 years, and about 83% had obtained a college degree. More de- 
tail is shown in Tabic 31, which indicated that about 19% had the Master*s 
Degree and 5 persons (less than 2%) had not been graduated from high 
school. 



Table 31 Academic Levels of 345 Teachers 
0‘f Occupational Education 




Levels 


Numbe r 


Percent 


Doctoral 


0 


0 


Maste rs 


6A 


18.5 


Bache lors 


221 


64.1 


16 - 13 


27 


7.8 


12 


28 


8.1 


11 


3 


.9 


Other 


2 


. 6 


TOTALS 


345 


100. 07„ 


'7 ''i 

< u; 
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Certification 

Thirty-four (10.5%) of 325 teachers reporting indicated they were 
not licensed or registered in the field in which they were then teaching# 
A larger response, 340 of 345 teachers, was received on the question of 
teaching certificate held. This showed that 62.47o had certificates, 
11.8% with Provisional **A”, and nearly 26% with some other type certi- 
ficate • 

The distribution of respondents by program specialty training is 
shown in Table 32. 

Table 32 Distribution of 343 Teachers 
by Occupational Specialty 



Specialty Field 


Number 


Percent 


Agricultuv ^ 


46 


13.4 


Dis tr ibutive Education 


34 


9.9 


Health Occupations 


5 


1.5 


Home Economics 


82 


23.9 


Office Occupations 


43 


12.5 


Trade, Industtial, & Tech. 


103 


30.0 


Other 


30 


8.7 


TOTALS 


343 


99.97o 



In this sample of 343 teachers of occupational education, 30% had 
specialities in Industrial and Technical Education and nearly ,24% were 
Home Economics teachers. 

Experience of Te ach ers 

Occupational teachers averaged 8.8 years of teaching experience in 
Vocational Education, 4.5 years in their present school, and a total 
teaching experience of 10.1 years. Although 18 of 345 teachers did not 
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respond to the question, the group averaged 9.5 years occupational ex- 
perience in the field in which they were then teaching. However, it 
may be noted from Table 33 that approximately 10% had no occupational 
experience and one-third had two years or less. 



Table 33 


Occupational Experience 


of Teachers 


Years 


Number 


Percent 


0 


32 


9.8 


1 


38 


11 „ 6 


2 


39 


11.9 


3 to 6 


74 


22.6 


7 to 10 


34 


10.4 


11 to 20 


60 


18.4 


20 to 35 


50 


15.2 


TOTALS 


327 


99.9 



Teacher Assignments 

Teachers were asked to report their teaching contract period and 
the responses are showh in Table 34. The majority (58.3%) reported 
ten-months contracts with another third of the group reporting either 
nine-months or twelve-months assignments. 

In regard to assigned extra-curricular duties^ 19.2% reported 
none, 317o said ”one”, and 417, had either two or three assignments. 

Nearly all occupational teachers (94.6%) classified their teaching 
assignment as **regular or standard**, rather than temporary or emergency. 

About ninety percent of the teacher group revealed either **usually 
optimistic** (63.6%) or **always optimistic** (26.1%) feelings toward their 
present teaching assignments. 
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Table 34 Distribution of 338 Occupational Teachers 
By Contract Periods 



No, Months Contract 


No. Teachers 


% of Teachers 


One 


2 


.6 


Six 


2 


.6 


Nine* 


55 


16.3 


Ten* 


197 


58.3 


Eleven 


33 


9.8 


Twelve 


49 


14.5 


TOTALS 


338 


100.1 



* In tabulating data, 9 1/4 months were categorized 
as nine months, and 9,5 months through 10 months 
were rated as 10 months contracts. 



Continued Professional Training 

The following Table, Number 35, shows the types of professional 
training considered by occupational teachers to be of most value to 
them in the next five years. The predominant first choice selection 
went to a renewal-credit in-service program within their administrative 
unit with nearly 60% of the teachers voting for it, Summer schools 
(three weeks and 6 weeks) placed second and third respectively, with 
approximately 100 persons checking one or the other. Evening courses 
were not popular first-priority choices. 

The report of professional training engaged in during the past 
five years centered upon certificate renewal (52.5%). A third of the 
teachers had done some graduate work. 
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Table 35 First Priority Professional Training 
Resources as Viewed by 341 Occupational Teachers 



Resource 


Number 


Percent 


3 Week Summer School 


55 


16.1 


6 Week Summer School 


46 


13.5 


Evening College Course 


20 


5.9 


Evening OCE‘-Campus Course 


17 


5.0 


Renewal Credit Inservice 
Program with Aclm. Unit 


203 


59.5 


TOTALS 


341 


100.0 







Part II, Facilities and Climate 



Teachers were given the opportunity to rate their teaching facilities 
as shown in Table 36. 

Table 36 Teacher Ratings of Teaching Facilities 



Teaching Fi^cility 


No. 

Responses 


Percent of Responses 


No 

Ans 


Total 


Excellent 


Good 


Fair [Inadequate 


Classroom 


345 


19.9 


37.4 


25.0 


15.7 


2.0 


1007, 


Laboratory 


343 


13.7 


31.5 


25.1 


19.5 


10.2 


1007, 


Additional Facilities 


333 


4.8 


11.4 


8.4 


14.7 


60.7 


1007, 


Equipment Budget 


342 


9.1 


31.0 


29.8 


25.4 


4.7 


1007, 


Supplies Budget 


345 


9.9 


28.7 


33.3 


25.5 


2.6 


1007, 


Teaching Materials 
















Audio-Visual 


343 


19.5 


45.8 


21.6 


11.6 


1.5 


1007, 


Books , Bulletins , Mag. 


328 


11.3 


34.5 


22.8 
4 


14.0 


17.4 


1007, 



On classroom and laboratory facitil ities , a majority of teachers rated 
their situations as good or excellent. On budget itemSj forty percent or less 
of the teachers classed these as good or excellent, and a fourth of the teachers 
stated their budgets were inadequate. 

Some indication of teacher viewpoint of the ’^climate’* or cooperative re- 
lationships existing within their schools was expected from the last three 
items on the teacher questionnaire. The results are shown in Table 37. 

More than two-thirds of the respondents concluded that they were re- 
ceiving "excellent” or ’’good" encouragement and support from their adminis- 
tration and co-workers for all three items listed in Table 37. The highest 
rating went to the item concerning overall encouragement from the adminis- 
tration with 857o responding "good" or "excellent". 
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Table 37 Teacher Viewpoints of Encouragement 
And Support Received from Faculty and Administrators 



i 


1 No. 


Percent of 


Responses 


No 




Item ' 


! Responses 


Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Inadequate 


Ans 


Total 


Encouragement from fac. I 
and Adm. for field trips | 


! 

344 


27.6 


42.2 


17.7 


9.9 


2.6 


1007c 


Encouragement from fac. 
and Adm. for developing 
clubs 


343 


25.9 


40.8 


16.6 


5.9 


10 :s 


1007. 


Overall encouragement 
from Adm. for your 
program 


344 

1 


36.3 

1 


48.8 


11.0 


3.3 


.6 


1007. 
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Summary, Conclusions, Recommendations 
Section 5. H.S. Teacher Characteristics and Viewpoints 
(Contributed by Dr, T. R, Miller) 

Summary 

A composite picture of the occupational education teacher indicates 
him to be a man, age 39 years, with a college degree, an certificate 
in the field in which he was teaching (the area of trade, industrial and 
technical education) and having a ten-month teaching contract. Further, 
such a person had taught: over 10 years (nine, years in occupational educa- 
tion and nearly five years in his present school) and had 9.5 years of 
occupational experience in the field in which he was teaching. 

The above picture fails to point out the following characteristics 
of the teacher groups (1) About 19% had the Master *s Degree but about 
had not been graduated from high school. (2) Nearly 11% were not 
licensed or registered in the field in which they were then teaching and 
another 12% had only a Provisional **A" certificate while one-fourth 
depended upon some other type of certificate. (3) Only 10% were in the 
D.E. (Distributive Education) field and less than 2% were in Health 
Occupations. (4) Nearly ten percent had no occupational experience and 
another 24% had only 1 to 2 years of occupational experience. (5) Only 
one- fourth of the teachers had 11 or 12 month contracts. 

About 60% of the teachers preferred their future professional train- 
ing to be of renewal credit offered within their Administrative Units. Less 
than 10% projected their first choice as either on-campus or off-campus 
college courses. 

Conclusions 

While on the whole, occupational teachers appear to be well qualified 
for their task, there are a considerable number (about 22%) who possess only 
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provisional or sub-professional certification. 

Although sixty percent of the teachers placed top priority on re- 
newal certificate credit to be offered within their administrative units, 
it appears that at least those with provisional or lower certifications 
will need a more basic program of inservice education. 

It was noted that data from this section on the percentage of occu- 
pation teachers in the various service fields support the contention made 
elsewhere in this study that occupational offerings for high school in 
the fields of Health Occupations and Distributive Education are quite 
limited, since teachtrs in these two service fields constitute only 
eleven percent of the total of 343 teachers of occupational education. 

Recommendation 

1. Institutions of higher education and the State Department of 
Public Instruction should develop a coordinated program of Inservice 
education to enable all occupational education teachers to reach a 
minimum level of the teaching certificate. 

2. Special effort should be made to increase the number of teachers 
serving in the fields of health occupations and distributive education. 



O 
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Section 6 - Enrollments in High School Occupational Education 

All of the 341 returns of teacher schedules came from the group of 
343 teachers whose professional characteristics were reported in a pre- 
vious section. It is assumed that for all practical purposes, these two 
groups are synonomous, and the data from the two may be correlated. For 
illustration, it may be assumed that the 46 teachers reporting a teaching 
specialty in agriculture (See P, 68, Table 32) were the teachers reporting 
the enrollment data analyzed in this section oC the report. 

In the following table (No. 38), the distributions of opening and 
closing enrollments are shown. For either opening or closing enrollment 
figures. Home Economics enrolls the largest group (about 277o), and the 
Trades, Industrial and Technical combination was in a practical tie for 
second rank with Office Occupations, each having 20-217o ol the total 
enrollment. 



Table 38 "Teachers' Eot:!^ates of 
Enrollment of Occupational Field 
June, 1971 



OE 

Code 


Field 


No. 

Classc s 


Opening Avg. 
Class Si 2 e 


Opening 

No. 


Enrollment 

7o 


Closing 

No. 


Enrol 1- 
ment % 


01 


Agriculture 


168 


19.9 


3j351 


12.8 


3,040 


12.8 


04 


Distributive Ed . 


88 


23.5 


2,068 


7.9 


1,689 


7.1 


07 


Health Occupations 


16 


19.5 


312 


1.2 


290 


. 1'.2 


09 


Home Economics 


347 


20.8 


7,200 


27.4 


6,659 


28.2 


14 


Office Occupations 


215 


25.3 


5,440 


20.7 


4,866 


20.6 


16 


Technical 


29 


15.3 


444 


1.7 


398 


1.7 


17 


Trades & Industry 


307 


16.7 


5,131 


19.6 


4,630 


19.6 


9? 


IV, ICT (Others) 


108 


21.1 


2,285 


8.7 


2,077 


8.8 


TOTALS 


26,231 


100.0 


23,649 


100.0 
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Another factor to be considered from the enrollment data is the 
number of transfers (in and out) and the dropouts, as shown in Table 39. 
It may be noted that the total of net transfers and dropouts does not 
account for all the difference between opening and closing enrollments. 
However, these data were tabulated as supplied by the teachers and no 
assumption was made to allow any correction of data submitted. It 
appears that the discrepancies are not large enough to bo critical 
in drawing conclusions. 

From Table 39, net transfers average only 2.3 percent and drop-outs 
equal only 7. A percent. The total loss of students during the year was 
estimated to bo less than ten percent. 

Table 39 Transfers and Drop-outs by Occupational Groups 
As Rcpoitod by 341 Teachers. June, 1971 



Occupational 


Initial 


Transfers 


Drop Outs 


Total Loss 


Group 


Enrollniont 


No. 


7o* 


No, 


7o* 


by 7o* 


Agriculture 


3,351 


- A1 


-1.2 


276 


8.2 


9. A 


Distributive Ed. 


2,068 


- 69 


-3.3 


211 


10.2 


13.5 


Health Occupations 


312 


+ 3 


+0.9 


25 


8.0 


7.0 


Home Economics 


7,200 


-11.9 

'll 


-1.6 


A82 


6.7 


6.7 


Office Occupations 


5,AA0 


-190 


-3.5 


378 


7.0 


10.5 


Tech, and T 6« I 


5,575 


-13L 


“2.3 


A18 


7.5 


9.8 


Others 


2,285 


- 60 


-2.6 


150 


6.6 


9.2 


TOTALS 


26,232 


-607 


-2.3 


1,9A0 


7. A 


9.7 


* Percent of initial 


. enrollment 



A third characteristic of the cniollmont data may bo seen in a compari- 
son of the closing enrollment with the figures on "completions**, as shown 



in Table 40. 
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Table 40 Comparison of Closing Enrollments and Completions 
Expected by Specialty Fields • 341 Teachers, June, 1971 



Field 

Specialties 


Opening 

Enrollment 


Clos ing 
No. 


Enrollment 

% 


Completions 
No . 7o 


Agriculture 


3,351 


3,040 


90,7 


2,938 


87.7 


Distributive Ed. 


2,068 


1,689 


81.6 


1,534 


74.2 


Health Occ. 


312 


290 


92.9 


288 


92.3 


Home Economics 


7,200 


6,659 


92.5 


6,293 


87.4 


Office Occ. 


5,440 


4,866 


89.4 


4,552 


83.6 


Tech, and T 


5,575 


5,028 


90.2 


4,286 


76.9 


IV, ICT (Others) 


2,285 


2,077 


• 90.9 


1,823 


79.8 


TOTALS 


26,232 


23,649 


90.2 


21,714 


82.9 



Completions in terms of percentage of initial enrollments ranged from 
75% for Distributive Education to 92.37o for Health Occupations. Agriculture 
and Home Economics showed about 887o completions. 

Class sizes among the various specialty fields may be compared as in 
Table 41, Office and Business Occupations classes average 25.3 students 
while the Technical, Trades, and Industrial classes show the lowest mean 
of 16.6. 

The pupil-teacher ratio is often used as a measure of programs, and 
Table 42 shows these by occupational specialty. Office and Business 
teachers show an average of 127 students per teacher; the T & I teachers 
reported 54 students each. Overall, occupational teachers were averaging 
about 77 students each. 
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Table 41 Distribution of Student Enrollments 
Among Vocational Education Services by Classes 



Field 


No. 

Classes 


7= 

Total 


Rank 

Classes 


Avg. Students 
per Class 


Class Size 
Ranks 


Home Economics 


347 


27.1 


1 


20.7 


4 


Agriculture 


168 


13.1 


4 


19.9 


5 


Tech, and T & I 


336 


26.3 


2 


16.6 


7 


Distributive Ed. 


88 


6.9 


6 


23.5 


2 


Health Occ. 


16 


1.3 


7 


19.5 


6 


Office 


215 


16.8 


3 


25.3 


1 


Others, IV, ICT 


108 


8.5 


5 


21.2 


3 


TOTALS 


1,278 


100.0 









Table 42 Teacher-Pupil Ratio by 
Occupational Education Fields 


Field 


Initial 

Enrollment 


No. 

Teachers 


Students enrolled 
per teacher 


Agriculture 


3,351 


46 


' 72.9 


Distributive Ed. 


2,068 


34 


60.8 


Health Occ. 


312 


5 


62.4 


Home Economics 


7,200 


82 


87.8 


Office Occ. 


5,400 


43 


126.5 


Tech, and T 6c I 


5,575 


103 


54.1 


IV, ICT, Others 


2,285 


30 


76.2 


TOTALS 


26,231 


343 


76.5 
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Summary and Conclusions 

Section 6, HoSc Enrollments in Occupational Education 
(Contributed by Dr. Thomas Shore) 

Summary 

Home Economics the largest enrollment (about 21 %) and Health 
Occupations the low^W enrollment (about 17o). The transfer in and out 
of occupational education averaged only 2,3% with a drop-out of only 
7.47o and the total loss of students for the year estimated at less than 
10 %. 

In terms of students completing occupational education courses com- 
pared to opening enrollment, Health Occupations had a high of 92.3% 
completing to a low of 75.2% for Distributive Education. The number of 
students per class ranged from a high of 25 for Office and Business 
Occupations to a low of 16.6 for Trade and Industrial Education. Pupil- 
Teacher ratio per area ranged from a high of 127 students per teacher for 
Office and Business Education to a low of 54 students per teacher for 
Trade and Industrial Education with an overall average of about 77 students 
per occupational teacher. 

Conclusions 

In conclusion, the data indicate that occupational education has a 
holding power that is desirous by others, with less than 10% total loss 
of students. This is far below most of the local, state, and national 
averages. Also, the class size indicates that the occupational education 
teacher has convinced the administrators that teaching - learning takes 
place best when the teacher is given the chance to work with the student 

j 

independently. 
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Section 7. Responses From High School Students 
As Projected to the State Population 

In determining the design of this Status Study, one of the major 
factors considered was the possibility that the data might be expanded 
to the state level. 

The following tables and analysis were made from the adjusted state- 
wide data as described on page 82 rather than from the actual sample data 
collected. This decision is dictated by the listed objective of the study 
which in turn was based upon the assumption that it is the state-wide 
picture that is of the most importance to the program planning function 
at the state level. It may be of interest to note here that the adjusted 
sample did not create large changes from the actual sample. However, it 
was noticeable that the percentage of students in occupational education 
programs was reduced to 25.3 percent of the total sample from the earlier 
calculation of 35.5 percent. 

In order to estimate the sampling uncertainty of the reported per- 
centages, one needs to take into account the stratified and multi-stage 
nature of the selection. When this" was done for the estimate of pro- 
portion of students planning to continue their education (Item 12 of 
student's questionnaire), the standard error was computed by Dr. C. H. 
Proctor as 1.28% on an estimate of 42.47o. This size of standard error 
would have resulted from a simple random sample of size 1,500 students. 

In fact, data for this item were collected on 2,944 students. The ratio 
of these two is sometimes called the design effect, deff = 2,944/1500 =» 2.0. 
It implies that the effective sample size for use for standard calculation 
is half of the actual sample size. 
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For example, in comparing vocational education majors with general 
education majors, the actual sample sizes were about = 1000 and 
vl 2 ~ 2000, so that the effective sample sizes would be about 500 and 
1000. A percentage based on 500 students has a standard error some- 
what less than 0x^/5 00 = 2.24% and one based on n = 1000 has e 
standard error of less than ^\^0x50/ 1000 = 1.58%. Estimates of differences 
in proportions between the two groups will have standard errors less than 
V50x50(1/500 + 1/1000) = 2.74%. Percentages around 50% have t’ae largest 
standard errors while those around 5% are less than half as larg®; this 
is the reason for the usage of "less than" in the three previous state- 
ments. j 

Occupational vs. General 

All the data in this section are analyzed from a comparison basis of 
two groups of students identified as "general education" students or 
"occupational education" students. The division of the students into 
the above two groups was made from their responses to Item No. 4 of the 
student questionnaire. The following guide was utilized to classify them 
into two groups since the item provides three choices for the student, 
and some students checked more than one choice. The three choices were: 
(1) General H. S. Program, (2) Collegx'" Preparatory Program, (3) Occu- 
pational Education. (Vocational Education). 

The possible student responses to Item 4 of the questionnaire and 
the decisions made in classifying the response are as follows: 
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Student Response 



Classification Made 



Only No, 1 (General Education) 

Only No. 2 (College Preparatory) 
Only No, 3 (Occupational Education) 



General Education 
General Education 
Occupational Education 
General Education 
Occupational Education 
Occupational Education 
Missing Value* 

Missing Value* 



No, 1 and 2 
No, 1 and 3 
No, 2 and 3 



No , 1 , 2 , and 3 
No, Response 



M issing Values * 

It was possible to classify some students who checked all three choices 
in Item No, 4, or whu gave no response, by referring to their answer in Item 
No, 5. A ”y^s** response to any one of the occupational groups listed there 
was accepted as evidence of his classification as an occupational education 
student (See appendix for Item No. 4 and 5 of student questionnaire). 

Of the 3025 student instruments, a total of 67 were classified **missing 
values** on Item four. Since Item No. 4 was the basis for classifying 
students as ‘*general** or "occupational", the above statement explains why 
the *'missing values** for each item of comparison between the two groups 
is always 67 or more cases (2.2 percent of the 3025 reporting).. 

By Age Groups 

In Table 43, a comparison is made of **general education** students and 
**occupational education** students on the factor of age. It indicates that 
students in occupational education are older than those in general edu- 
cation. The percentage of occupational students in the 19-20 year brackets 
is twice that for the general education students (15,4% to 7.3%). 
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Table 43 State-Wide Distribution of Age 



L 



ERIC 



Of High School Students 




% General Ed. 


7c Occupational 


7c . 


Age 


Student 


Ed. Student 


To tal 


14 & 15 


9.4 


6 . 2 


8.7 


16 


21.7 


14.4 


19.9 


17 


32.1 


29.8 


31.5 


18 


29.5 


34.2 


30.7 


19 


6.2 


13.1 


7.9 


20 6c Above 


1.1 


2.3 


1.4 


5986 Valid 


Observations 






By Variable of Sex (Items 1 and 2) 






Only slight 


variation is shown between the two groups of 


Student 


on the basis of sex. (See Table 44). The 


occupational group 


shows 


approximately 52 


percent of boys compared 


to 49 percent boys ■ 


for the 


general education 


group. 






Table 


44 State-Wide Distribution of Sex Variable 






7o General 


% Occupational 


7c 


Sex 


Student 


StudentJ 


Total 


Male 


49.2 


51.8 


49.8 


Female 


50.8 


48.2 


50.2 


6146 Valid 


1 Observations 
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By Grade Levels (Item 3) 



As shown in Table 45, more than 2/3 (69%) of the occupational edu- 
cation students v/crc enrolled in the upper two grade levels, Compared 
to General Education students, the difference is small with nearly 62 
percent of them in the same categories. 

Table 45 State-Wide Distribution of High School 
Students * Grade. Levels 



Grade 


7o Goneial 
SLudt'nts 


7o Occupational 
Students 


7o 

Total 


9th 


13.8 


12,2 


13. A 


10th 


2A.7 


18.7 


23.2 


11th 


35.8 


36.3 


35,9 


12th 


25.7 


32.8 


27.5 


6088 Valid 


Ohse ivuLions 







By Fiel d o f Study (TtCin 5) 

Table 46 indicates that approximately 81 percent of the high school 
students in Nortli Carolina enrol Led in some vocational program. Even for 
students classifying thcmi7clvcs as "general education" students, 65.2 
percent reported they considered themselvcE enrolled in one of the 
occupationa.1 education programs. Of course, the "129 percent" reported 
by occupational students indicates that more than a fourth of them (29%) 
had enrolled in more than one t''nc of occupational education. 

The most popular occupational prog.'^am for general education students 
appeared to be Office Occupations (20%) and Economics (19%). Office 

Occupations was also the choice of the largest percent of the "occupational 
students (31%) and Industrial and Technical courses next in line (287o). 
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Table 46 State-Wide Distribution of 
High School Students who Took Vocational Courses 
By Field of Study 



Course 


7o Genera] 
Students 


7o Occupational 
Students 


% 

Total 


Agriculture 


8.3, 


18,2 


10.8 


Home Economics 


18.7 


24.0 


20.0 


Office Occupations 


20.0 


30.9 


22.8 


Industrial & Tech. 


10.3 


27.8 


14.7 


Health Occupations 


3.8 


11.1 


5.7 


Distributive Ed. 


4.1 


17.0 


7.4 


6149 Valid Observations 


65.2 


129.0 


81.4 



Years in Occupational Education (Item 6) 

Considerable difference can be seen in Table 47 in the length of 
time spent in occupational courses by the two groups of students. 
"General" students appeared to utilize occupational education as ex- 
ploratory courses, with only 26 percent enrolling in more than one 
year, most of these for only one additional year. 

It should be noted that nearly half of the occupational education 
students (47 percent) had not gone beyond one year in occupational 
education and less than one-fourth had enrolled in three or more years. 




I'? 
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Table 47 State-Wide Distribution of Years 
High School Students Have Had in Occupational Education 



Years 


% General 
Students 


% Occupational 
Students 


7o 

Total 


0 


39.7 


4.9 


30.1 


1 


34.0 


42.2 


36.3 


2 


16.4 


28.7 


19.8 


3 


7.0 


14.7 


9.1 


4 


2.8 


9.5 


4.6 


5161 Valid Observations 



Conferences with School Faculty (Item 7) 

Nearly a third of the high school students said the)^ had never had 
a conference with their high school counselor (30,5%). Table 48 indi- 
cates that a slight advantage went to the general education student in 
terms of conferences with counselors. These data show that more than 
60 percent of all students failed to have more than one individual 
conference with a counselor. 



Table 48 State-Wide Distribution of Number of Conferences 
of High School Students with High School Counselor 



Number 

Conferences 


% General 
Students* 


7o Occupational 
Students 


*7 

lO 

Total 


Never 


29.6 


33.0 


30.5 


Once 


30.6 


31.7 


30.9 


2 or 3 Times 


28.1 


26.9 


27.8 


4 or 5 Times 


6.7 


4.8 


6.3 


6 or More 


4.7 


3.4 


4.4 


Person Not Available .2 


.2 


.2 



5868 Valid Observations 
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From Table 49, it appears that even fewer occupational students 
received a conference with a vocational teacher than with the school 
counselor. About 37 percent reported no conferences with their voca- 
tional teacher, and only 35 percent had more than one conference. It 
should be noted that only 1.2% reported that counselors and vocational 
teachers were not available in their school. 

Table 49 State-Wide Distribution of Number of 
Conferences of High School Student with Vocational Teacher 



Conferences 


% General 
Students 


% Occupational 
S t udents 


7. 

Total 


Never 


63.7 


36.8 


56.0 


Once 


17.7 


26.7 


20.2 


2 or 3 Times 


11.8 


23.7 


15.2 


4 or 5 Times 


2 . 6 


<■.8 


3.2 


6 or More 


3.1 


6.8 


A.l 


Person Not Available 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


4357 Valid Observations 



Counsoloi Vs Advice to S t udents (Item 8) 

Counselors advised some 56 percent of the students to attend college, 
but twice as many in general, programs received this kind of advice (Table 50). 
Nearly 68 percent of the occupational studencs reported they received advice 
to go to college or technical or advanced training. Perhaps more important 
is the report that only a small percentage of either group (4.5%, of the 
"general" students and 0.7% of the "occupational" students) were advised 
to take no further training. Also, it may be important to note the per- 
centage of general education students who were advised to enroll in some 
training other than college (35.6%). 

r 
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Table 50 State-Wide Distribution of Advice 
Given by Counselors to High School Students 



Advice 


% General ' 

Students 


lo Occupational 
Students 


7o 

Total 


Go to College 


64.5 




31.2 


56.1 


Technical or Ad- 










vanced Job Training 


16.3^ 




36.1\ 


21.5 


Business or Commer- 






1 




cial Training 




^35.6 


22.1 > 75.8 


12.7 


Other Training 


9.8 


) 


16.^ 


11.5 


No Fur the r Train ing 


4.5 




8.7 


5.6 



6140 Valid Observations 



Interest in Occupational Education (Item 9) 

The questions in Table 51 were designed to secure student vi^^wpoints 
toward enrolling in occupational education. Note that more than half of 
the general education students evidenced an interest in occupational edu- 
cation. In addition, loss than 20% revealed they would not enroll in a 
vocational program. Since there were a relatively large number of 

**missing data*' on this question, perhaps it should be noted that 24 per** 
cent of the **missing** were **college bound** students who answered they 
would never enroll in an occupational program. 




^^5 
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Table 51 State-Wide Distribution of Enrollment of 
High School Students in a Vocational Program 





% General 
Students 


% Occupational 
Students 


% ■ 
Total 


Yes, I am in a Vocational 
Program 


27.6 


65.3 


39.3 


No, I am not in a Vocational 
Program, but would if one in- 
terested me 


52.5 


26.4 


44.4 


No, I would not have enrolled 
in a Vocational Program 


19.9 


0.3 


16.3 


4797 Valid Observations - app. 
who answered they would never 


247o of missing wore College Bound 
enroll in an Occupational Program. 


students 



Work Study Program (Item 10) 

Nearly a third of the students classified as occupational education 
students reported they were getting on-the-job training (see Table 52). 
However, only 7.5 percent of the general education students were parti- 
cipating in a work study program in which school and employers cooperated 
to provide on-the~ training. 

Table 52 State-Wide Distribution of Students 
In a Work Study Program 



, • ..-1 . r 


% General 


7o Occupational 


7„ Total 


# In Work Study 


7.5 


32.5 


13.8 


Program 








Relationship of Studies to 


Future Occupation 


(Item 11) 





Table No. 53 suggests that occupational students see a closer corre- 
lation between their studies and their desired future occupation than do 
general education students (497o to 337o) . Only a small percentage of either 
group (less than 7.0%) indicated that (1) they did not qualify for training 
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in the area of their occupational choice, or (2) that the course desired 
was filled, or (3) that they were unaware of procedures for enrolling. 
However, 52 percent of the ^'General” students and 37 percent of the 
^^Occupational" students reported that their school had no program 
designed to train them for the occupation of their choice. 



Table 53 State-Wide Distribution of Student Viewpoints 





% General 
Students 


% Occupational 
Students 


% 

Total 


Yes, I am in training 
for the job I want to 
do upon graduation 


32.6 


48.7 


36.9 


No, I did not qualify 
for the program 


4.8 


5.2 


4.9 


No, the course was full 


3.8 


4.4 


3.9 


No, I did not know how to 
get in the program 


6.9 


4.6 


6.3 


No, there was no training 
for the job in this school 


51.9 


37.2 


48.0 


5657 Valid Observat ions 



Plans Upon Graduation (Item 12) 

Students bad the opportunity to indicate their plans upon graduation 
by checking one of five choices as shown in Table 5A. About 79 percent 
of the general education students plan to continue their education beyond 
high school compared to 51% for the students in occupational education ; 
both groups appear to have rather high expectations in this regard. 

Of the occupational students planning to enter employment upon 
graduation, a larger proportion of them appear to be planning to enter 
occupations related to their training program than is the case with the 



general education enrollees. However, with students expecting to con- 
tinue their education beyond high school, a slightly larger proportion 
of the general education students appear to be continuing their present 
field of study than is the case with occupational education students. 

Table 54 State-Wide Distribution of 
Plans of High School Student Upon Graduation 



Plans 


% General 
Students 


% Occupational 
Students 


7c 

Total 


Continue Education in 
Present Field of Study 


46.9 


28.7 


42.2 


Continue Education in 
a different field 


32.1 


22.5 


29.7 


Go to Work in Field trained 


7.7 


22.6 


11.6 


Go to Work in a different 
field from training 


6.1 


14.7 


8.3 


Enter Military Service 


7.2 


11.4 


8.3 


5921 Valid Observations 



Number in Househo ld (Item 13) 

Do occupational students come from households with a larger number 
of people? Table 55 indicates that they do, but to a lesser degree than 
might be expected. The major difference appears in the percentage of 
students from households of six or more persons. Nearly one third of 
the occupational students are found from these larger households com- 
pared to less than ono-fourth of the students of general education, 
yet the total difference is less than 9 percent. 
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Table 55 Stato-»5f*idc Distribution of 







Number Persons 


in Household 




Number 




' 7o Gcuerai 
S tiidents 


7o Occupational 
Students 


% 

Total 


1 and 2 


i ^ 


13.0 


13.0 


13.0 


3 




23.8 

r* 


19.2 


22.7 


A 




24.2 


20.1 


23.2 


5 




15.5 


15.6 


15.6 


6 thru 8 




13.7 


24 . 1 


19.9 


9 thru 20 




4.8 


8.2 


5.5 



5613 Valid Observations 



Fa mily Composition (Item 14) 

Little difference is noted between the two groups of students on 
family composition. About 80/o of both groups lived with both parents. 

A few more of the occupational students were married and a few more 
lived with a guardian, but the general impression is that the differences 
shown in Table 56 are indeed slighu. 

Table 56 Stato-Uide Distribution of 
Family Composition 



ERIC 



Valid Observations - 6111 





% General 
Stiidfjits 


% Occupational 
Students 


% 

Total 


Both Parents 


80.0 


79.2 


79.8 


Mother Only 


11.4 


11.0 


11.3 


Husband/Wife 


1.5 


2.6 


1.8 


Father Only 


1.4 


1.2 


1.3 


Guardian 


3.5 


4.1 


3.6 


Other 


2.3 


2.0 


2.2 



» 
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Household Income (Item 15) 



Do occupational students come from families of lesser income than 
general education students? It would appear this is true from Table 57, 
although some reservations must be held since approximately half of each 
group reported they did not know the total household income# The data do 
show that the percentage of general education students with household 
incomes of $10,000 or more is twice that for occupational education 
students# The difference between the two groups is considerably less 
at the lower income levels, i.e., 18#3 percent of the occupational stu- 
dents report family incomes of less than $6,000 compared to 12#1 percent 
for the general education students. 

Table 57 State-Wide Distribution of 
Yearly Income of High School Students 



Income 


i General 
Students 


% Occupational 
Students 


% 

Total 


Under $3,000 


A. 6 


6.7 


5.2 


$3,000-$5,999 


7.5 


11.6 


8.5 


$6,000-$9,999 


11.6 


13.2 


12.0 


$10,000-or more 


23.6 


12.1 


20.7 


Don't Know 


52.7 


56.3 


53.6 


6021 Valid Observations 



Distance of Residence for School (Item 16) 

No appreciable differences between the two groups of students on the 
factor of distance of home to school# Table 58 indicates approximately 
7*5 percent more of the occupational students with residences five or 
more miles from school. 



UtO 
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Table 58 State~Wide Distribution of 
Distance of Residence from School 



O 

ERIC 



No, Miles 


General 

Students 


% Occupational 
Students 


% 

Total 


Within 1 Mile 


16.0 


14.9 


15.7 


1 to 2 Miles 


19.2 


16.1 


18.4 


3 to 5 Miles 


32.6 


29.3 


31.8 


5 to 10 Miles 


21.8 


27.7 


23.3 


Beyond 10 Miles 


10.4 


12.0 


10,8 



6141. Valid Observations 



Type of Transportation to School (Item 17) 






Table 59 reveals little distinctions 


between the two groups of 


students on the basis of transportation used to reach schools 


. The 


largest difference shows up 


in percentage 


of students riding 


to school 


with 5.6 percent more of the occupational 


education students 


utilizing 


this method. 








Table 59 
Transportation 


State-Wide Distribution of 
of High School Students to School 




7o General 
Students 


% Occupational 
Students 


7. 

Total 


Walk 


5.9 


5.3 


5.7 


Drive Family Car 


23.4 


21.7 


23.0 


Ride with Another 
Student 


13.9 


10.1 


12,9 


Ride School Bus 


43.2 


48.8 


44.7 


Other 


13.6 


14.1 


13.7 


6136 Valid Observations 
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Work Outside of School (Item 18) 

Two questions are answered in Table 60. First, nearly half of all 
the students reported they did not work outside of school. Second, it 
can be noted that a much larger percentage of the occupational education 
students saw their work as related to their school program (18.3 percent 
to 4.7 percent). 



Table 60 State-Wide Distribution of 
Work Done by High School Students Outside of School 





7o General 
Students 


% Occupational 
Students 


7. 

Total 


On Farm or Family 
Business 


17.1 


18.5 


17.5 


On Job for Which 
You were Trained 


4.7 


18.3 


8.2 


On Job not Related 
to Training 


29.9 


21.3 


11 .1 


Do Not Work 


48.2 


41.8 


46.6 


6016 Valid Observo.tions 









Self*"Concept of Scholarship (Item 19) 

Occupational education students rated themselves lower in scholarship 
than did general education students (Table 61). About 10.5 percent more 
of the general education students placed themselves in the upper one- 
fourth of the class. Although most students declined to rate their 
scholarship as within the lower one-fourth of the class, nearly one- 
third of the group checked the category of **no idea of my scholastic 
standing". Almost 37 percent of the occupational education group checked 
this last category compared to 29 percent for the general education students. 
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The final four tables in this section are related to the image 
students have of their program of studies as reflected in personal 
views and their image of teacher views, peer views, and classmate 
views. 



Table 61 State-Wide Distribution of 
Self Rating of High School Students Scholastically 



Rating 


o 


'o General 
Students 


% Occupational 
Students 


% 

Total 


Top 257„ 




31.7 


21.3 


29.1 


257o - 50% 




25.4 


•22.2 


24.6 


50% - 75% 




12.4 


18.2 


13.9 


Lower 25% 




1.3 


1.6 


1.4 


No Idea of; 


Standing 


29.2 


36.8 


31.1 


6034 Valid 


Observations 









The Demands of Their Programs (Item 20) 

Although the difference is only 10.4 percent, a larger percentage 
of general education students rated their program of studies equal in 
demands to any school program than did occupational students for their 
program of studios (Table 62). Coupled with the fact that 12.9 percent 
of the occupational students rated their program as one of the least 
demanding in school, it appears that they reflect less pride in their 
program than do general education students. 



r 
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Table 62 State-Wirie Distribution of 
Students' Opinions of Program 



Opinion 


% General 
Students 


7o Occupational 
Students 


% . 
Total 


As demanding as othei.'s 


59.9 


49.5 


57.2 


Less demanding than some, 
more demanding than others 


32.5 


37.5 


33.8 


One of the Least demanding 
in school 


7.7 


12.9 


9.0 


5818 Valid Observations 


Student Concepts of Teacher Viewpoints of Programs (Item 21) 




Do occupational students 


feel that teachers respect the program 


that they, the students, have 


chosen? Table 


63 indicates that 


90 


percent of all students saw no 


unfavorable teacher attitude toward 


the student's particular program of studies. 


Yet occupational edu- 


cation students saw le’ss respect accorded their programs than 


general 


education students report for 


their respective programs. 




Table 63 State-Wide Distribution of 
Teachers ' Opinions of Program 




Opinion 


7o General 
Students 


7o Occupational 
Students 


% 

Total 


Most Respectable Program 


49.5 


38.6 


46.7 


Same as Other Programs 


42.7 


45.4 


43.4 


Not as Respectable as Some 


6,1 


11.5 


7.5 


Least Respectable Program 


1.7 


4.5 


2.4 



5890 Valid Observations 
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Student Viewpoints of Peev-Group Attitude Toward Program (Item 22) 

In Table 64, tlic di:r‘ta indicate that more than twice the percentage 
of general education students ^.77o) compared to occupational students 
(15.A7o) felt that their program enrolls some of the best students in 
the school. Nevertheless, nearly 91 percent of the occupational group 
reported that the "school" docs not view occupational students as 
generally below average. 



Table 64 Statc-Wide Distribution of 
School's Opinion of Program 



Opinion 


7o General 
StudcMits 


% Occupational 
Students 


% 

Total 


Best Students in Scliool 


34.7 


15.4 


29.7 


Average and Above 


49.7 


55.3 


51.1 


Average 


11.0 


19.8 


13.3 


Average and Belo\/ 


3.7 - 


6.4 


4.4 


Well Below Average 


. 9 


3.1 


1.5 


5912 Valid Observations 



Student Concept of Viexvpoints of Students in Same Program (Item 23) 

As in the previous tluce tables, a larger percentage of the general 
education students reflected greater respect for their program than did 
occupational education students for tlioir respective programs (Table 65). 
The most noticeable contrast is in the category of "least desirable pio- 
gram in school" which was cliecked by 10,5 percent of the occupational 
education students, twice tliat for the general education group (5.5%). 
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However, occupational students still reflected high respect for their 
program since 63 percent reported their program "as good as any in 
school" and nearly 27 percent saw it viewed as the most respected 
program in the school by the students in the program. 

Table 65 State-Wide Distribution of 
Opinion of Students in Same Program 



Opinion 


% General 
Students 


% Occupational 
Students 


% 

Total 


Most Respected 


35.2 


26.6 


33.0 


As Good as any in School 


59.3 


62,9 


60.3 


Least Desirable in School 


5.5 


10.5 


6.8 


5873 Valid Observations 



Summary 

ction 7. Responses From High School Students 
As Projected to the State Populations 
(Contributed by Dr. VJilliam E. Ilopke) 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 
Section 7. High School Student Responses 
(Contributed by Dr. William E. Hopke) 



Conclusions 

Responses from high school students reveal that a fairly high per- 
centage (8 to 10) of the total group are engaged in some type of vocational' 
program. However, the remaining one fifth should be able to engage in a 
suitable program. 

About a third of all students have had no conference with a high 
school counselor with over half having had only one conference. The 
number of conferences with occupational education teachers is even 
less than with counselors. A large segment of students, therefore, 
have no individual contacts with persons who could assist them in 
the occupational area. 

Only half of the general education group evidenced some interest 
in occupaiiional education with a third of this group having no interest. 

It appears that large numbers of general education students need moti- 
vation to consider the possibility of occupational education experiences. 

A very small percentage of both groups are receiving on-job training 
with occupational education students receiving about four times as much 
training as the general education group. Both groups, and especially 
the latter group, need much more experience in this area. 

One half of the occupational education group and two thirds of the 
general education group need assistance in seeing a close correlation 
between their studies and a desired occupation. Only a small proportion 
of both groups (15%) indicated that they did not qualify for training in 
an area of occupational choice, the course was full, or that they did 
not know how to got into such a program. Even this small group of 

lil. 
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students should be assisted in finding out about and entering into an 
occupational course or program# 

It appears that a much greater effort needs to be made to get 
students into the type of training they need for the jobs they want 
upon graduation and to assist them in making plans for further train- 
ing and education. 

The advantages and desirability of occupational education for both 
groups need to be reinforced for students as well as teachers. 

Recommendations 

1. The occupational education program should be enlarged and 
broadened so as to permit all high school students to engage in some 
type of occupational experience . 

2. Students need more opportunities to confer Individually and in 
small groups with counselors and occupational teachers. The ratio of 
counselors to students needs to be reduced, and occupational education 
teachers given a released period in order to provide time for more indi- 
vidual conferences with students. 

3. By means of individual and group procedures, students should 
receive more orientation about training and educational opportunities 
beyond high school as well as opportunities for occupational education 
in high school . 

A* More on-the-job training should be provided all students through 
work-study programs and part-time employment placement. 

5. Counselors and all teachers should work cooperatively to acquaint 
students with the vocational possibilities of all subject areas. 

6. An orientation program should be devised to acquaint students /with 
the advantages and desirability of occupational education for all students. 
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CHAPTER IV 
FIELD STUDY DATA 
POST- SECONDARY LEVEL 

Section 1 - Responses from Community College Presidents 
Articulation 

All of the community college institutions responded in a request 
to list high school administrative units, public or private, which had 
a large representation of thoir graduates enrolled in the community 
college institution. It was noticeable that only public high schools 
were listed. It also seems Important to note that each community 
college institution specified in their first three listings a high 
school administrative unit included in this study sample. Further, 
such administrative r- its headed the listing in eleven cases and was 
second in three others. These facts support the assumption made when 

t 

selecting these community colleges that they would be serving the areas 
represented by the high schools drawn for the study sample. 

The Articulation Process 

Responses by community college jnstituclcn presidents indicate that 
(a) a considerable variety of activities characterize the institutions* 
programs for helping people learn of their offerings, and (b) the Dean 
of Student Services or Director of Student Personnel bears the greatest 
responsibility for articulation (Table 66). la most cases responsibi- 
lity is identified with one position, but administration and staff are 
involved in a majority of the activities identified. Faculty and stu- 
dents were not generally recognized in the articulation program except 
for two or three institutions. 



O 
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Table 66 ARTICULATION AND POSITIONS RESPONSIBLE 
AS REPORTED BY 15 COMMUNITY COLLEGE INSTITUTIONS 









Positions 


Responsible (Number CheckedJ 


Activity 


No t 


7o 


Dean 

Student 

Service 


Admin. 
As s ’ t . 


Other 

Staff 


Faculty 


Coun- 

selors 


Students 


1 

i 

! 

jVisits to High Schools 


13 


06.6 


11 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


\ 

Opea House 


11 


73.3 


7 


1 


2 


2 


0 


2 


High School Career Days 


10 


66 . 6 


7 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


News Articles 


9 


60.0 


4 


5 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Civic Club Speakers 


8 


53.3 


1 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


News AdvertisemGnr.:‘ 


7 


46.6 


5 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Summer Articulate 
Co;;£e rences 


5 


33.3 


3 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Publications , Brochures 


6 

1 


40.0 

1 


4 


3 


2 


2 


0 


0 


L 1. t 
jRadio Spots 

! 

Otiicrs: 

Tours 

High School Coui.selor 
Work Shop? 

Summer Outreach 
Individual Cor. Eercr.ee 
Public Relatior:? Person 
Tape and Film Pic . ser tat ion 


1 

5 ; 
4 

1 


► 

i 33.3 


3 


0 


0 


0 

1 

i 

! 


0 


0 



‘.^r cniitment: o f St : ud e n t s 

Apparently the multiple-choice style of check-list utilized for this 
section, was . exceptionally well received since all fifteen institutions 
completed it without; mechanical error. Using a scoring system of 0 to 
4 for the five item rating scale provided the average score per item 
and the rank-order is show.n. in Table 67. 
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Table 67 PRACTICES UTILIZED BY COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
TO ASSIST IN RECRUITMENT OF STUDENTS 







Perce 


ntage Response. 


by Categories 






Activity 


No. 

lesponse 


Never 


Seldom 


Cccas- 

ionally 


Usually 


Exten- 

sively 


Avg. 

score 


Rank 


Visits to high school 
counselors 


15 


0 


0 


0 


33.3 


66.6 


3.66 


1 


Visits to high school 
Career College Days 


15 


0 


0 


0 


33.3 


66.6 


3.66 


2 


Talks to civic and other 
organizations 


15 


0 


0 


6.6 


60.0 


33.3 


3.26 


3 


Short- to-the-point news 
releases 


15 


0 


6.6 


20.0 


46.6 


33.3 


3.00 


4 


Open house held so that 
prospective students may 
see school and program 


15 


0 


6.6 


20.0 


53.3 


20.0 


2.87 


5 


Organized tours including 
demonstrations set up for 
participation by high 
school students 


15 


0 


13.3 


26.6 


20.0 


40.0 


2.87 


6 


Newspaper advertisements 


15 


0 


6 . 6 


33.3 


40.0 


20.0 


2.76 


7 


Articulation workshops for 
high school teachers , coun- 
selors and administrators 


15 


0 


6.6 


33.3 


46.6 


13.3 


2.66 


8 


Radio spots 


15 


0 


0 


53.3 


33.3 


13.3 


2.6 


9 


Feature articles in news- 
paper 


15 


0 


6.6 


AO.O 


46 . 6 


6.6 


2.53 


10 


Drop-in visits by specified 
high school classes 


15 


0 


13.3 


20.0 


46.6 


20.0 


2.53 


11 


Current students encouraged 
to visit their former high 
schools 


15 


6.6 


6.6 


53.3 


26.6 


6.6 


2.06 


12 


Staff participation in 
'.Ugh School Assemblies 


15 


6.6 


20.0 


A6 . 6 


20.0 


0 


1.86 


13 


Local education association 
membership 6c participation 


15 


20.0 


20.0 


A6.6 


6.6 


6.6 


1.6 


14 


Staff participation in In- 
troduction to Vocations and 
other high school courses 


15 


0 

— 


26.6 


40.0 


13.3 


20.0 


1.46 


15 




no 



(Con*t) Table 6? PRACTICES UTILIZED BY COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

TO ASSIST IN RECRUITMENT OF STUDENTS 







Perce 


ntage Response 


by Categories 






« 

Activity 


No. 

Response 


Never 


Seldom 


Occas- 

ionally 


Usually 


Exten- 

sively 


Avg. 

score 


Rank 


Coopera'r.ive Training pro- 
grams between high school 
and post-secondary insti- 
tutions 


15 


33.3 


26.6 


20.0 


13.3 


6 . 6 


1.33 


16 


T. V. Spots 


15 


33.3 


20.0 


33.3 


13.3 


0 


1.26 


17 


Trade Journal and special- 
ized papers 


15 


6.6 


66 . 6 


20. C 


6 . 6 


0 


1.26 


18 


Visiting lecture program 


15 


26.6 


46 . 6 


20.0 


0 


6.6 


.86 


19 


Instructor exchange program 


1 15 


46.6 


46.6 


6 . 6 


0 


0 


.60 


20 



Top'»ranked item? were (a) visits t:o high school counselors and (b) visits 
to high school career clays with identical scares of 3o66 from a perfect score 
of A.O. Two-thirds of the community colleges reported utilizing these two 
activities . 

Two other activities popular in the recruitment approach were (1) talks 
presented to civic and other organizaticas and (2) short news releases, 
both with 3,0 ratings or above. 

Among the less favored activities were tl*ose of (1) instructor ex- 
change, (2) visiting locturer, (3) 1. V. '*spots**, and (A) trade journals 
or specialized papers. None of these received an average rating above 1.26. 

Written Mate rials Fu rn ished 

In connection with recruitment, iaformatiori was also secured concerning 
certain written materials furnished to high schools. Table 68 shows that 
all community colleges furnish a school hullotin for the high schools in 
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their area^ and most of them also provide this every month (677o). Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the institutions offer to the high schools some feed- 
back on their students. Over half of the community college institutions 
also furnish a school year-book, school calendar, and feedback on all 
students to their home high school. 

Table 68 SELECTED MATERIALS FURNISHED TO 
HIGH SCHOOLS BY COMMUNITY COLLEGE INSTITUTIONS 



No. C. C. % C. C. 

Furnishing Furnishing 



School Year Book 


8 


53.3 


A School Bulletin 


15 


100.0 


Every School Bulletin 


10 


66.6 


Up-dated School Calendar 


9 


60.0 


Annual School Calendar 


5 


33.3 


Feedback on all High School Students 


8 


53.3 


Feedback on Some Higli School Students 


12 


80.0 


One Copy all Issues of School Paper 


3 


20.0 


Several Copies of Each Issue School Paper 


6 


40.0 



Guidance Services 

All of the community college institutions reported admission counseling 
for students, and 14 of 15 requested help from public agencies in their 
recruiting program. Nearly 3/4 professed to have a “developmental** ap- 
proach to building a student’s program of work, allowing needed shiftings 
in and out of the various curriculum (See Table 69). 
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Table 69 GUIDANCE SERVICES PROVIDED FOR STUDENTS 
BY COMMUNITY COLLEGE INSTITUTIONS 



Guidance Service 


Number 


Percentage 


Providing group seminars and orientation 
following testing program 


10 


66.6 


Pr ogram of deve lopmental studies 


11 


73.3 


Provides admission counseling 


15 


100.0 


Exhibits follow-up studies to high school 
students 


5 


33.3 


Utilizes public agencies and committees to 
help in recruiting 


14 


93.3 
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Sununary , Conclusions , Reconimendations 
Responses from Presidents of Community College System 
(Contributed by Willis Parker) 

From the r^asponses from the Presidents of the Community College 
Institutions, it was found that a majority of students enrolled were 
from public high schools in the area served by the institute; that the 
Dean of Student Personnel bears most of the responsibility for articu- 
lation; that the process of articulation embraces two major thrusts, 
visits with high school counselors and visits to high school career days; 
and that nearly eighty percent of the institutions provide some feedback 
to the high schools on their former students# All of the institutions 
provided admission counseling, 93 % use other agencies to assist in re- 
cruiting and 75 % provide developmental and transfer opportunities in 
support of the student's needs for entrance into a program or desire to 
transfer to other programs. 

As was anticipated, the Community College Institutions are basically 
local institutions serving the needs of the students from the public high 
schools in the area served. All the institutions have active programs to 
enhance articulation and to effectively recruit students for the programs 
offered. Likewise, all institutions rely heavily upon admissions counseling. 

r- 

While the articulation process and recruitment procedures vary widely, the 
Dean of Student Personnel or members of his immediate staff maintain open 
channels -with the high school students through the high school counselor 
and career days. Other means of contacting potential students appear to be 
considered of lesser importance, at least as reflected by the use of these 
other means . 

While the implications resulting from the data are not readily apparent, 
there do seem to be several areas that would warrant further study. First > 

i:3 
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student recruiting and maintenance of articulation efforts with the high 
schools appear to be dominated personally by the Dean of Student Personnel, 
with other staff and faculty not adequately sharing the responsibility, at 
least in the execution of the process# Some attention might be devoted to 
identifying why the activity has been largely assigned to the Dean, and to 
developing a plan that more totally involves all members of the institutions 
in the articulation and recruiting process. Second , while various means are 
used by the institutions to tell the public and students about program offer- 
ings and opportunities, there is no evidence that one method is more or less 
effective than another. Attentions might be devoted to reviewing recently 
conducted studies regarding the perceived effectiveness and actual effective- 
ness of various techniques and to determining the relative effectiveness of 
the various techniques through student surveys. Third , the data collected 
in this section yield no information as to the contact made with all high 
school students by the high school career day visits or through the guid- 
ance counselor. Investigation should reveal student contact information 
at all percentile levels. Fourth a?id finally, an overview of the arti- 
culation, recruitment and information disseniination processes reveal little 
systemwide planning. The lack of planning can only result in using less 
effective techniques and processes. Some attention should be given to 
providing the resources necessary to enable the identification and select- 
ion of planning techniques through evaluation of their relative effective- 





ness . 
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Section 2 - Community College Administrator Characteristics 
General Characteristics 

Only 1 of 16 Community College Institutions failed to file the survey 
form on characteristics of at least one of their administrators, although 
5 of the presidents did not complete their reports. 

Of the 47 administrators responding, the mean age in years was 42,0 
with a range of 27 to 64 years. There was no central focus in the age 
pattern except at the 39 - 40 bracket which included 9 persona. There were 
no females among 45 respondents to the category of sex. 

With regard to the institutions awarding their degrees, 13 (28%) gave 
credit to N. C. State University, Two other universities, East Carolina 
University and Western Carolina University were each listed by six persons, 
but no other focus was apparent as more than 18 institutions were repre- 
sented. 

Seven types of teaching certificates, or combinations, were reported 
with only 2, the certificate and "other”, having as many as 10 and 7 
holders respectively, of 35 responses. 

Four types of administration certificates were subscribed to but only 
two, the "Masters" and "Guidance Counselor & Principal Assistant", had as 
many as 3 recipients. Three administrators reported no certificate in 
this area in the total of 19 of 47 responses. 

Experience 

Great variation in teaching experience was evident, ranging from none 
to 22 years with no particular focus evident. The moan was 7.4 years. 

Nine different teaching fields were mentioned as their background by 
43 responders, but only one field was claimed by as many as 9 persons (20.9%) 
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that of Agriculture, It should be noted that the listing of **other** 
contained 21 responses or 48.8% with 13 different fields or combinations 
represented. 

A range of 39 years was shown for supervisory position experience by 
46 respondents. No central tendency was evident although the **4th year** 
category was marked by 6 persons (13.07o), The mean was 9,2 years. 

Concerning their experience as an administrator with Occupational 
Education in their institution, the range was largo, 23 years, but the 
mean was 6.6 years and the median was 5,9 years. 

Nearly 1/4 (23,87o) of the 42 administrators reporting listed 0 years 
of Occupational work experience. However, the moan was 5,8 years with a 
range of 25 years, 

Tv^jenty throe , about 70?o of the 33 administrators reporting, listed 
their work experience in the field of Industrial and Technical Education. 

Administrator Rol e 

All administrators (45) reporting listed a 12-month contract. 

Administrators were generally optimistic toward their present occu- 
pational program. Sixty-one percent claimed they were *'always optimistic** 
while 37% said they were **usually optimistic**. 

For the next year, 857> of the group preferred to stay with the 
community college but nearly 13% checked **other employment'*. Only 2 
persons checked college, university, or non-school employment as an 
interest now or in the future. 

Professional St udy 

Inquiry was made concerning the most valuable areas of professional 
study for them during the next 5 years. Only the areas of **evaluation**. 
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(58.6%) and "administration** (20.77o) elicited much support from the 29 
responders. 

Questioned concerning their professional training of the past 5 
years, 54.3% listed graduate courses only as their professional training 
and nearly 20% reported conferences and seminars only for their pro- 
fessional training, from a total of 46 responses. 

Of 47 responses, 57.4% took some graduate work in the past 5 years, 
6.47o took some certificate renewal work, and 75% attended some conference 
or seminars. 
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Summary, Conclusions, Implications 
Characteristics of Community 
College Institution Administrators 
(Contributed by Willis Parker) 

The community college administrator is around forty years of age, 
male and twice as likely to have graduated from North Carolina State 
University as from either East Carolina or Western Carolina University; 
but there is a better than even chance that he graduated from some other 
University, The administrators hold a variety of teaching and adminis- 
trative certificates with no particular pattern evident, and they have an 
average of 7.4 years teaching experience in nine various fields with a 
range of 0-27 years. While supervisory experience listed has a range of 
39 years, the mean experience is 9.2 years with a cluster in the 4th year. 

Occupational administrators listed a range of 23 years of experience 
with a mean of 6.6 years, but 25 percent listed no occupational work ex- 
perience, Administrators averaged 5.8 years work experience in an occu- 
pation with 70 percent of those listing their experience as Industrial 
and Technical Education. 

All reporting administrators were employed 12 months and were opti- 
mistic about their program with nearly 85% expecting to remain in the 
occupation. Most administrators reported graduate studies as their primary 
means of preparation for administration and their preferred route for con- 
tinued professional development, but 20% reported attending conferences 
and seminars. 

In conclusion, the administrators in the community college institutions 
were comparatively young and were professionally prepared for their respon- 
sibilities, though the programs in which they were prepared are nearly half 
as numerous as the number of administrators. In the areas of teaching 
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experience, supervisory experience, and occupational work experience, the 
average years reflected may be misleading because of the extreme ranges 
reflected and the grouping of numbers at certain intervals, as seen by the 
large number of administrators with no occupational work experience. 

A relatively large number of occupational administrators came from 
N. C. State University (13 of 43) and had backgrounds in Industrial and 
Technical Education (23 of 33). Most administrators preferred to remain 
in their current field of employment and listed graduate studies as the 
primary means for furthering their professional development. 

Evaluation of the survey results yielded very little information for 
drawing conclusions that can bo translated into implications regarding 
community college administrators. The analysis of the data combined In- 
formation about administrators at various levels within the institutions 
and may have prevented the detection of significant characteristics sought. 
Future studies should provide for analysis at each level, and for collecting 
more specific data. Too, a larger sample may be required to give a reliable 
profile of community college administrators. 
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Section ? - Community College Instructor Characteristics 

General Characteristics of Instructors 

Male instructors constituted 70.7% of the community college faculty. 
The mean age was 39. A, the median, 38.2, the mode 33.0, and the ages ranged 
from 22 to 68 years. 

Formal Training 

The largest percentage of the instructors reported having a four year 
degree (119 or 41.27o). Another 29% indicated the Master's Degree while 
21% had the vocational diploma. Three reported the Doctorate Degree. 

In this sample of 287 observations, 17. 47© reported their major field 
of degree as Business Administration and two groups tied for second place; 
Nursing - 10.8% and Engineering - 10.8%,. Two other groups took third 
place; Auto Mechanics - 5.9% and Industrial Arts - 5.2%. In all, 42 
degree fields were mentioned. 

Teaching Experience 

One third (34.2%,) of the instructors had two years or less teaching 
experience; 89%, showed less than 10 years experience. 

More than three-fourths (76%) had taught 5 years or less in their 
present situation; 25% one year or less. In total teaching experience, 

48% had five years or less; 80%, had 10 years or under. 

Occupational Experience 

Although the for occupational experience was 12 years, the median 

was 8 years and the mode, 2 years; 40%, had 5 years or less experience and 
8.4%, had none. 
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Contract Period 



On the basis of 323 replies (94%), more than three-fourths of the 
instructors reported 12-month contracts# Further distribution is shown 
below# 



No Contract 


2 


.6% 


1 Month 


2 


.67o 


3 Months 


23 


7.17. 


9 Months 


22 


6.87. 


10 Months 


14 


4.37. 


12 Months 


252 


78.07. 


Above 12 


4 


1.27, 


TOTALS 


269 


98.67. 



Assigned Extra-Curricular Duties 

From 338 replies, there were 137 instructnis (40#5%) with no assigned 
responsibilities for extra-curricular activities# About 41% reported 1 or 
2 assigned duties# 

Temporary Teaching, Assignments 

Only 44 or 12.8% of the instructors classified any of their teaching 
assignments as “temporary or emergency". 

Attitudes and Interests 

Few instructors indicated any pessimism toward their teaching assign- 
ments; 40% reported "always optimistic" and 55% said "usually optimistic". 

Few instructors preferred to change occupational employment for next 
year or for 5 years from now. Nearly 88% chose to remain in their present 
employment for next year and 76% would do so five years from now. It was 
noted that 17% indicated a "non-teaching" job preference for the future# 
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Prof e ssional Tralplng 

The areas of "Instructional methods" and "Technical competencies" drew 
the most instructor support, with the following table (No. 70) showing the 
distribution of responses. 



Table 70 Areas of Professional Training Valuable to 
Teachers During Next 5 Years by 341 Community College Faculty 



Area 


% of Group Voting for Each 


Philosophy of Occupational Education 


15.5% 


Admn. and Supr, Education 


19.9% 


Curriculum Develppment Education 


39.9% 


Evaluation in Education 


33.7% 


Instructional Methods 


67.4% 


Updating Technical Competencies 


56.0% 


Others 


9.7% 



Past Professional Training 

From 344 replies, it was evident that 21.5% of the community college 
instructors took some undergraduate courses and 26.6% enrolled in some 
graduate courses. Sixty-three instructors earned degrees during the past 
5 years as follows: 

Bachelor's Degree - 6.1% (21 persons) 

Master's Degree - 10.8% (37 persons) 

Doctorate Degree 
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1.5% (5 persons) 
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Summary, Conclusions , Recommendations 
Characteristics of Community College Instructors 
(Contributed by Dr» T. R. Miller and Dr. C. Douglas Bryant) 



Summary 

In comparison to the occupational education teacher at the high school 
level, this study indicates that the community college instructors averaged 
the same age (39 yrs.) and 107o fewer had degrees but 10 percent more had 
Master's Degrees, Community college teachers had less teaching experience 
and more occupational work experience, but in both groups about 8-107o had 
no occupational experience except teaching. 

More than 757o of the college instructors had 12 month contracts in con- 
trast to 157o for the high school teachers. Both groups were generally opti- 
mistic about their teaching assignments • 

Community college instructors placed highest value on "instructional 
methods" and "updating technical competencies" for future professional 
training. 

Conclusions 

Instructors in occupational education at community college institutions 
present, on the whole, desirable professional characteristics in terms of 
degrees, teaching experience, and occupational experience. However, the fact 
that 217o had tSie vocational diplomas, that one-third had two years or less 
teaching experience, and that 8.47o had no occupational work experience sug- 
gest areas of concern. 

Community cvoilege instructors had an expressed need for inservice pro- 
grams in the areas of technical competencies, instructional methods, and 
curriculum development education. 
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Recommendations 

Acceptable standards and guidelines should be enforced in the selection 
of instructional personnel to insure that all instructors meet or exceed 
minimum levels of occupational experience, teaching experience, and formal 
education. 

Inservice education opportunities should focus upon instructional 
methods and curriculum development education as well as technical compe- 
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Section 4 - Community College Student Enrollment 

In Table 71, it is shown that most of the occupational enrollments are 
clustered within three major Office of Education Code areas, i.e#, Office 
Occupations (30.5%), Trade and Industrial Courses (26.8%), and Technical 
Courses (21 . 8%) . 

Table 71 Enrollments in Community College Units 
By Eight, Major 0. E. Categories 



0. 


E. Codes 


Number 


Percentage 


01 


Agriculture 


565 


4.77, 


04 


Distributive Education 


260 


2.17, 


07 


Health Occupations 


1,349 


11.17, 


09 


Homo Economics 


177 


1.47, 


14 


Office Occupations 


3,704 


30.57, 


16 


Technical 


2,645 


21.87, 


17 


T 6c I 


3,251 


26.87, 


. 


Others 


193 


1.67, 




TOTALS 


12,144 


100.07, 



Student transfers and drop-outs are compared by occupational groups 
in Table 72. Transfers into and out of classes in community colleges in- 
volved only a very small percentage of the students, 1.2%, for incoming 
transfers and 1 • 7%, for out-going students. However, drop-outs involved 
“7.5% of students or 914 individuals in this sample of classes. The 
Technical classes had relatively fewer drop-outs than their companion 
field of Trades and Industrial Education, 6.1%, versus 8.4%,. The drop- 
out rate showed highest in Health Occupations, 12.5%,. 
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Table 72 Transfers and Drop-Outs by Occupational Groups 
of Students in Community College Groups 



Occupational 

Groups 


Opening 

Membership 


No. 

In 


Transfer s 
Out 


Drop- 

No. 


Outs 

%* 


Agriculture 


565 


1 


5 


32 


5.7 


Distributive Ed. 


260 


7 


3 


23 


8.8 


Health Occ. 


l,3A9 . 


18 


5 


168 


12.5 


Home Economics 


177 


1 


0 


12 


6.8 


Office Occ. 


3,704 


29 


75 


235 


6.3 


Technical 


2,645 


27 


63 


161 


6.1 


Trade & Industrial 


3,251 


57 


50 


272 


8.4 


Others 


193 


10 


3 


11 


5.7 


- - ■ ' ■ , 


TOTALS 


12,144 


150 


204 


914 


7.5 



* Percent of Opening Membership in this Group 



Initial enrollments arc compared with expected completions in Table 
73. The summary Indicates that nearly 897o of initial enrollees were 
expected to complete their course. There was not much variation in the 
completion percentage by occupational category, especially if one con- 
siders that the sample was small in those groups with highest completion 
rates. The range of rates was only 7.4%. 

Since pupil-teacher ratio is a commonly used measure of educational 
programs, it may be of interest to note that with 12,144 initial enroll- 
ments reported by 308 instructors in these community college units, the 
average number of students per instructor was about 39.4 (Table 74). 
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Table 73 Comparison of Initial Enrollments and 
Expected Completions, 16 Community College Units, June, 1971 



0. E. 

Group 


Initial 

Enrollment 


Expected 

Completions 


% Completions of 
Initial Enrollment 


Agriculture 


565 


521 


92.2 


Distributive Education 


260 


240 


92.3 


Health Occupations 


1,349 


1,150 


85.3 


Home Economics 


177 


166 


93.8 


Office Occupat ions 


3,704 


3,214 


86.8 


Technical 


2,645 


2,355 


89.0 


Trade & Industrial 


3,251 


2,920 


89.8 


Other 


193 


179 


92.7 



TOTALS 12,1AA 10,7A6 88.5 



Table 74 Community College Instructor-Pupil Rat^io by 0. E. Code 



O.E. 

Code 


Field 


No. 

Students 


No. 

Teachers 


Ratio of Students 
per Teacher 


01 


.... * 

Agriculture 


565 


9.5 


59.5 


04 


Distributive Ed. 


260 


4.5 


57.8 


07 


Health Occupations 


1,349 


30.0 


45.0 


09 


Home Economics 


177 


4.0 


44.3 


14 


Office Occupations 


3,704 


68.5, 


54.1 


16 


Technical 


2,645 


45.0 


58.8 


17 


Trade & Industry 


3,251 


139.5 


23.3 


99 


Others 


193 


7.0 


7.6 



12,144 



308 



39.4 



Er|c 
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TOTALS 
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Summary , Conclusions , Recommendations 
Enrollment in Community College System 
(Contributed by Dr. Allen B. Moore) 



Summary 

About three- fourths of the enrollment in occupational education in the 
community college sample were reported in the combined areas of Office Occu- 
pations (30.57o), Trade and Industrial Education (26.87o), and Technical courses 
(21 , 870 ). Health Occupations accounted for about 11 percent of the enrollment, 
wliicli is a much larger percentage than that found in the secondary public 
scliools. Very small percentages of the students were enrolled in Agriculture, 
Distributive Education, and Home Economics - about eight percent for the total 
in these three areas. 

Transfers in and out of community college classes were very low and the 
drop-out percentage was also low (7.57o), although it is noted that the drop- 
out rate in Health Occupations (12.57o) was considerably higher than any other 
area. Student completion rates were indicated to be quite high at nearly 
897ofc The instructor-student ratio was found to be 39#4. 

Conclusions 

The enrollments by 0. E. Code within the community college system appear 
to complement the secondary school enrollment in the areas of Home Economics, 
Technical Education, and Health Occupations. Only in Distributive Education 
was the percent enrolled low in both types of institutions. 

Student loss between opening and closing enrollments appears to be 
reasonable, an^ was almost exactly the same percentage (7.57o) as for the 
secondary schools ♦ 

Instructor-pupil ratio appears to be quite reasonable, especially so 
in recognition of the pupil-teacher ratio generally found in secondary 
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schools. Certainly, this level of instructor-pupil ratio could permit more 
individualized instruction time, a definite point in its favor. 

Recommendations 

Community colleges should continue to emphasize enrollments in areas 
such as Distributive Education, Health Occupations, and Technical Education 
especially since these were low enrollment areas in secondary schools. 

Since Occupational Extension classes were not well represented in this 
study, additional information should be obtained before assessment of adult 
education opportunities can be made. 
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Section 5 - Community College Student Characteristics 
Sex% Age, Marital Status 

Nearly 607© of the coiranunity college students were male. The largest 
percent of the 1,242 reporting were in the 19-year old group (20.47o)« The 
19 and 20-year old age groups combined to total 38© 2% of the population. 
Only 137o were over 40 years of age; only 18. 47© were over 35 years of age. 
Overall, 817© were between the ages of 19 and 35 years. 

Half of the students had never married, 46,17© were married, while a 
small percentage reported being widowed, divorced or separated (4.57©)© 



Programs of Study 

Nearly three-fourths were full-time students and it was estimated 
from the length of program in quarters that 22% were occupational exten- 
sion students, 367© were in vocational programs, and ,42% (518 persons) were 
enrolled in Technical Programs. A breakdown by specific programs is shown 
in more detail as follows: 



Table 75 Distribution of Community College System Students 

by Curriculum Courses 




Course 


Numbers 


Percentage 


Secretarial Science 


16A 


13.2 


Auto Mechanics 


123 


9.9 


Pr actica 1 Nursing 


95 


7.6 


Business Adminis t ration 


91 


7.3 


Mechanical Drafting 


86 


6.9 


Cosmetology 


65 


5.2 


Repair - Radio 6c TV 


55 


4.4 


Electronics 


47 


3.8 


Air Conditioning 


47 


3.8 


Mental H:}alth 


40 


3.2 


Computer Operations 


36 


2.9 


Nurses Aid 


34 


2.7 


Teachers Aid 


34 


2.7 


Others (28 Dif. Class) 


325 


26.3 


TOTAL STUDENTS 
TOTAL COURSES 41 


1,242 


99.9 
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Student Background ; High School Course of Study 

About orie-half (56,17o) reported their high school program of study was 
^'general education”, while 25% took the college preparatory, and 107o did 
not graduate from high school. About 10% had a vocational program in high 
school and two-thirds of these were continuing in a community college pro- 
gram related to their high school vocational program. 

Student Work 

Table 76 shows the percentage of students with jobs outside of their 
community unit. While 647o of the students had jobs, only one-fourth held 
jobs related to their program of study or associated with a cooperative 
education program. A very small percentage, 2.6%, were participating in 
cooperative education programs. There were a total of 1,233 reporting. 

Of those vrith jobs, nearly 37% worked more than 30 hours per week. 

Table 76 Relationship of Community College 
StuJenc’s Work to Program of Study, June, 1971 



Typo of Woik 


Percentage Response 


Part of Cooperative Program 


2.6 


Related to my Program of Study 


22.7 


Not Related to Program of Study 


38.4 


I Do Not Work 


36.2 


TOTAL 


99.9 



Present Training Program and Future Job Desires 

About 40% of the students reported their present program as ^exactly 
as I want”. Another 33% agreed that it was directly related to their plans 
An additional 167o credited their program as an entry to the job they wanted 
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Very few students conceded they could not qualify for the program they 
wanted, nor that the program they wanted was already filled. However, some 
4.57o reported their first choice program was not offered. 

Future Plans 

Over half, 55.0%, revealed they would seek a job in the field for which 
they were trained, but another 26%, sought to continue their education in the 
same career pattern. About 17% showed desire to change their career pattern. 

Home Life 

A large percent of the students were ”head of household** (38.7%,) and 
the second largest group (36.7%) lived with both parents. 

The average size of family (number in same household) was 3.33. Nearly 
77% lived in a family of four or fewer. 



Total Income for Household 

From 1,212 replies, the Income category of $6,000 to $9,999 received 
27.1%, of the checks. About 22% reported over $10,000 household Income 
and 24% said they didn't know this item. Nearly twenty percent (19.6%,) 
was reported in the bracket of $3,000 to $6,000, 



Distance 

Analysis of 1,238 replies shows that most (55.4%,) community college 
students live less than 10 miles from the institution, but 44,6% live 
beyond 10 miles from the college. 




Self Concept of Scholarship 

Table 11 indicates student **self-concept** of their scholastic ability 
with respect to other students in their program. Nearly two- thirds of the 
students saw themselves in the upper 50% of their program. Less than 2% 

would admit they were in the lower quartile of -their class. 

_ - -X. X 
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Table 77 Self-Concept of Scholastic Rating 
of Community College Students 



Category ^ % Response 



Top 257 o in your Program 






34.0 


50 to 757o 






32.1 


25 to 507o 






9.8 


Lowe r 2 57, 






1.7 


No Idea of Standing 






22.4 


TOTAL 






100.0 



Ratings of Instru c tio n 

The following Table 78 compares the student responses on two questions 
related to quality of teaching received. A larger percentage (43,5%) re- 
ported excellent instruction in their field of specialty than in their 
general and related courses (32»77o). A large percentage reported eval- 
uations of •'above average" or "excellent" for the general courses (64%,) 
and their specialty area (76%>) ► 

Table 78 A Comparison of Quality Rating Given by 
Community College Students for Specialty Areas 
Versus General Areas of Instruction 



Quality Rating 


% General Area 


% Spec ialty Area 


Excellent 


32.7 


43.5 


Above Average 


31.5 


32.5 


Average 


33.3 


21.2 


Below Average 


1.9 


1.9 


Poor 


.6 


1.0 
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Status of Programs 

A total of 1,192 students responded to the question of how demanding 
their program of studies was. Nearly three-fourths said their program was 
as demanding as most of the others offered at their school. Only four 
percent indicated it was less demanding than most other programs at their 
school. 

Other questions asked for student views of how (a) the average teacher 
(Table 79), (b) the school, (c) other students viewed their program. 



Table 79 Student Concept of Teacher Views 
of Program of Student 



Student Concept of 
Teacher Viewpoint 


7o of Student 
Responses 


Most Respectable Programs 


49.6 


Same Level as Others 


41.3 


Not as Respectable 


7.9 


Least Respectable 


1.2 



Two-thirds of the community college students said they thought the 
school viewed the students who took their program as generally average and 
above. Nearly 24% volunteered that students in their program were seen as 
some of the best students in the school. Only a small percentage (6.47«) 
replied that the school rated their students below average. 

As a final question, students were asked to judge how other students 
in their program felt about its status. About 537o predicted other students 
would rate it as one of the most respectable programs in the school. Only 
2.1% prophesied that other students would rate it as least desirable. 
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Summary of the Community College Student Characteristics 
(Contributed by Dr. Allen B. Moore) 



According to this study, the typical community college student can 
be described as: 

1. Male, between the age of 19 and 35 years; (P. 130) 

2. A product of the so called "general education" high school 
program who is enrolled in a vocational or technical program 
at the institution; (P. 131) 

3. Having a job outside of this community, where he works less 
than 30 hours per week; (P, 131) 

4. Viewing the community college program as meeting his needs 
and being related to his job plans; (P. 131) 

5. Falling into one or two categories - either the head of his 
household or living with both of his parents, with the total 
household income ranging from $3,000 to $10,000 or more; (P. 132) 

6. Living within 10 miles of the college; (P. 132) 

7. Rating the quality of instruction at the institution as average 
or above in both the general and specialty areas; (P. 133) 

8. Rating his program (vocational or technical) of study as equally 
demanding as ocher programs at the institution; (P. 134) 

9. Feeling that teachers view their programs (vocational or technical) 
as being on the same or higher level as the other programs at the 
institution ; (P. 134) 

10. Believing that the institution views the students as being average 
or above in their performance; (P. 134) 

11. Believing that other students at the institution view the voca** 
tional or technical program as respectable. (P. 134) 
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CHAPTER V 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, RECOMMENDATIONS 

During the spring of 1971, data were contributed by 16 public school 
administrative units and 16 community college institutions for a status 
study of occupational education in North Carolina# This is a report of 
the information received as analyzed by the faculty of the Division of 
Occupational Education, School of Education, North Carolina State University. 

Summary of Data 

I. Administrative Units - Secondary Schools 

All sixteen of a random, representative sample of administrative units 
furnished information concerning the administrative structure anO process 
of their unit and the characteristics their administrative personnel. 

1. Fourteen of 15 units reporting indicated the position of Occu- 
pational Director, or equivalent, had been established, 

2. Few units (3 of 15) had established advisory committees for occu- 
pational education . 

3. An expression of need for a 58% increase in man-months for occu- 
pational education was evidenced, although expectations were limited to a 
1^% increase. 

4. Considerable shifting of man-months among the various occupational 
services occurred between 1969-70 and 1970-71 school years. Major gains 
reported were ; Business (11%) , Distributive (11%) , Industrial (23%) . Only 
agriculture reported a major loss, nearly 12%. 

5. Predicted changes in man-months distribution for 1971-72 were: 
Agriculture (11% decrease), Health (37% increase), and Industrial (14%, 
increase ) . 

l -'2 
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SUMMARY (Con't.) 

6. Administrators found two program planning practices difficult to 

implement: (1) Involving lay citizens and (2) Using an advisory committee 

for labor market data. 

7. Evaluatiori of occupational programs was accomplished largely by 
’^observation” . 

8. Articulation with community colleges was left largely up to 
directors of occupational education . 

!!• Characteristics of ADU Administrative Personnel - Secondary Schools 

1. As a group, the administrators at the county or city unit level 
(a) were men (95%), (b) averaged 47 years of age, and (c) 717o had the 
Master’s Degree and 13% the Doctorate. All superintendents held the 
Master’s Degree and 31.3% the Doctorate. 

2. Nearly 16%, of ADU administrative personnel below the superin- 
tendents’ positions held only the Bachelor’s Degree. 

3. About a third of the ADU administrators held degrees from East 
Carolina and 14% from the University of North Carolina. 

4. Superintendents had less teaching experience, more years as a 
principal, and much less occupational work experience (43%» reported ’’none”) 
than administrators holding other poritions at the ADU level. 

5. Ninety percent of the ADU administrators expressed optimism toward 
their present occupational program, and 95%> preferred to remain employed 
with the public schools for next year. 

6. Only 15 of 38 ADU administrators responded to a question about 
professional studies desirable in the next five years. Moreover, 13% of 
these answered ’’none” . 
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SUMMARY (Con^tO 

7* Recent professional :^tudy was reported by 25 of 38 ADU adminis- 
trators equally divided on graduate credit and certificate renewal purposes. 

III. Local School Administrative Structure and Process - Secondary Schools 

1. Responsibility for occupational education at the school level was 
varied and diffused but in 65% of the cases principals depended upon de- 
partment heads for shared responsibility. 

2. About 27% of the principals selected ‘‘saleable skills“ as the 
main purpose of occupational education; another 27% viewed it as “general 
preparatory training**. 

3. Adult education was seldom viewed by principals as an important part 
of their schools. 

4. Prir,cipals reported program planning primarily as an in-house opera- 
tion; advisory committees were difficult for them to implement. 

5. A majority of schools were implementing about 50%, of a selected list 
of criteria for helping students select their high school programs. 

IV. Charactleristics of Local Administrators - Secondary Schools 

1. In genera], local administrators were in their middle forties, over 
90% were white males, 76% held the Master's Degree, and 64% were employed 
on 12-month basis. 

2. About 80% had work experience in non-school fields. 

3. Only 6.4% wore “seldom optimistic** about occupational education. 

4. Administration and evaluation wore the choices as the most valu- 
able areas for future professional study. 

V. High School Teacher Characteristics and Viewpoints 

1. Nineteen percent had a Master's Degree but 2% had not graduated 



from high school. 
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SUMMARY (Con't.) 

4. Nearly I07o had no occupational experience; only 25% had 11 or 
12 month contracts. 

5. About 607o preferred their future professional training to be 
of renewal credit within their administrative units. 

6. On budget Items, less than 40% of the teachers classified equip- 
ment and supplies as good or excellent and 247o stated their budgets were 
inadequate. 

7. Approximately 857o of the teachers viewed the cooperative relation- 
ships with administrators as excellent or good. 

VI» Enrollments in Occupational Education - Secondary Schools 

1. Largest student enrollments were reported in Home Economics 
(about 277o) and lowest enrollments in Health Occupations (about l7o) • 

,2. Transfers in and out of occupational education averaged only 2.3% 
net loss and drop-outs about 7.47o. Total loss of students was estimated 
at less than 10% for the year. 

3. In terms of students completing occupational education courses 
compared to opening enrollment, Health Occupations had a high of 92.37o 
and Distributive Education a low of 75.27o. 

4. Class size ranged from 25.3 for Office and Business Occupations 
to 16.6 for Trade and Industrial Education. 

5. Pupil- teacher ratio ranged from a high of 127 students per teacher 
for Office and Business Education to a low of 54 students for Trade and 
Industrial Education teachers. The overall average was 77 students per 



teacher. 
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SUMMARY (Con’t.) 

Vllf^ High School Students Responses 

1. Although only 25.3% of the student sample were classified as 
students in Occupational Education Programs, 80% of all students had 
enrolled in some vocational course at some time during their high school 
career. 

2. Occupational Education students compared to students classified 
as General Education (a) were older, (b) were evenly divided by sex and, 

(c) had relatively the same percentage of upper classmen (67%,) . 

3. Nearly 31% of the students said they had never had a conference 
with iheir counselor and 60% failed to have more than one individual con- 
ference. 

4. About 50% of the General Education group evidenced an interest in 
occupational education. 

5. About 337o of Occupational Students reported they were getting on- 
the-job training • 

6. Fifty-two percent of the **General** students reported their school 
had no program designed to train them for the occupation of their choice. 

7. There were only small differences betv.een the two groups on family 
composition, i.e., living with both parents, being married, having a guardian. 
There were also little differences in distance from school and type of trans- 
portation used. 

8. Occupation Education students reflected slightly less pride in their 
programs than did general education students. However, 90% of all students 
saw no unfavorable teacher attitude toward any particular program of studies, 
and 90% reported that the **school” does not view occupational education stu- 
dents as “generally below average”. 



O 
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SUMMARY (Con*t.) 

VIII. Responses from Community College Presidents 

1. All community college presidents surveyed supported the assump- 
tion made at the beginning of the study that they were prime servers of 
occupational education for at least one of the administrative units sampled 
for this study. 

2. The Dean of Student Personnel bears the greatest responsibility 
for articulation with hi^h schools, and faculty and students were generally 
not involved in the arti^" ulation process, 

3. The two major 4'ctivities in articulation were visits to high schools 
and high school carect days. 

4. Approximately 80?o of the institutions provided to high schools some 
^'feed-back” cn their students, 

5. All reported admission counseling and 73% permitted flexible curri- 
culum building by students* 

IX. Characteri‘5cics of Administrators in Community College Institutions 

1. From this sample of 47 administrators (including 10 presidents) 

a profile of characteristics would be; male, 40 years of age, with a degree 
from N. Ca State University, an 'A*' teaching certificate. He wbuld average 
over seven years of teaching experience and in 20% of the cases would have 
taught agriculture. He would have had about 9 years of experience in a 
supervisory position, about 6 years of administration in a program of 
occupational education, and the same for occupational work experience. 

2, Twenty-four percent of the 42 administrators reporting listed 
zero years of occupational work experiences and seventy percent of 33 
administrators reported their work experience to be in the field of 
Industrial and Technical Education. 
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SUNM/VRY (Con't.) 

3. All administrators held 12 month contracts and 61 percent claimed 
they were “always optimistic” about their occupational education program. 

4. For next year, 85% preferred to be employed in a community college 
and only two persons reflected an interest in college, university, or non- 
school employment in the future. 

5. The areas of evaluation and administration were seen as the most 
valuable areas of professional study for the next 5 years. 

6. Graduate study hr/i been their primary source of professional im- 
provement during the past five years. 

X. Characteristics of Instructors in the Community Colleges System 

1. Nearly 70% of the 287 instructors in this study were male; the 
total group averaged 39 years of age. 

2. About 41% had a four year degree as the highest degree earned, but 
another 29%> indicated the ^^aster*s Degree, while 21%, had the vocational 
diploma but no degree. 

3. One-third of the instructors had two years or less teaching exper- 
ience . 

4. The mean for occupational experience was 12 years, but 40% had 
five years or less experience, and 8.4% had none. 

5. More than 75% of the instructors had 12-month contracts. 

6. For future training, instructors preferred ^instructional methods” 
and “updating technical competencies”. 

XI. Enrollments in Occupational Education in Community College Institutions 

1. In this study, enrollments were largely in Office Occupations (31%), 



Trade and Industrial Education (27%,) and Technical Education (22%) 
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SUMMARY (Con’t.) 

2. Health Occupations accounted for 11% of the enrollment. 

3. Agriculture, Distributive Education, and Home Economics accounted 
for only 8% of the enrollment, 

4. Net transfers into and out of programs was about 1/2 of 17. while 
drop-outs equaled only 7. 57. of the students. 

5. Student completion rates averaged 89% of initial enrollment and 
the instructor-student ratio was 39.4 per instructor. 

XII. Community Cclloge Students 

1. Sixty percent of the student body were men, and the largest per- 
centage (20.47o) were in the 19 years old group with 18. 57. over 35 years 
of age. 

2. In this sample of 1,242 students, nearly 757owere attending full- 
time, and 46% were married students, 

3. This sample was composed of 22% occupational extension students, 
36% in vov:ation.?l programs, and 42% in the technical programs. 

4. By progiams, secretarial science had 13.2% of the students and 
auto mechanics was reported by nearly 10%. 

5. Only 10% had a vocational pregram in high school, and 90% were 
high school graduates. 

6. Most of. the students had jobs (64%) but only 25% saw these as 
related to their program of studies. Only 2.6% were in a Co-op Program. 

7. Very few students (4.57.) repotted that their first choice of 
program was not offered. Only 17% showed a desire to change their career 
pattern. 
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SUMMARY (Con't) 

8. Although 77% reported a household of four people, nearly 20% 
listed the total household income between $3,000 and $6,000. 

9. A majority (55.4%) live less than 10 miles from the institution. 

10. Self-concept was very high; nearly 667o saw themselves as in the 
upper 50%, of their program. 

11. A large percentage reported above average or excellent instruction 
for both the general courses (64%,) and their specialty area (76%,). 

12. A large majority reported respect for their program of studies 
and also reported that teachers and other students respected their program. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

I, Administrative Units - Secondary Schools 

1, The position of Director of Occupational Education is a widely 
established position at the administrative level, but the concept of 
advisory committees for occupational education seems difficult to 
implement, 

2, The relationship of occupational education to job preparation is 
widely accepted, but the larger concept of Occupational Education as 
Career Education is not readily evident, 

3, Allotments of man-months to administrative units have been far 
below the expressed desires of superintendents. In an effort to provide 

a broader range of occupational opportunities, superintendents are slicing 
man-months from long-established programs. 

4, Administrators find it difficult to implement (a) evaluation pro^ 
grams (b) citizen committees and (c) articulation with community college 
institutions. 

II. Personnel Characteristics - Secondary Schools 

1. Superintendents are professionally qualified on the basis of 
degree and administrative experience but many (43%) have had no occu- 
pational work experience other than in schools. 

2. ADU personnel other than superintendents appear less qualified 
for their positions since 1/3 of them also have had no work experience in 
occupational education and 16% hold only the Bachelor *s Degtoe. 

3. Administrators project enthusiasm for their present program of 
occupational education., but as a group seem lackadaisical toward further 







formal education. 



CONCLUSIONS (Con't,) 



III# Local Schools, Structure and Process - Secondary Schools 

1, Inadequate delegation of responsibility for occupational edu- 
cation exists at the local school level. \ 

2, Inadequate implementation of citizens advisory committees pre- 
vails at the local school level. 

3, The guidance program is underdeveloped in terms of functions in 
most local schools, especialUr in relationship to elementary and Junior 
High orientations’ to occupational education. Further, placement of 
graduates is generally left to the individual graduate. 

IV# Characteristics of Local Administrators - Secondary Schools 

1. Neither women nor non-whites have found their way into local 
school administration systems to any great extent. 

2. Occupational work experience was not a minimum criteria in the 
selection of local school administrative personnel . 

3. The most valuable inservicc occupational education desired was 
reported to bo in the areas of "administration” and "evaluation". 

V. Teacher Characteristics and Viewpoints - Secondary Schools 

1. The majority of occupational teachers appear to bo well qualified 
for their task, yet there are a considerable number who possess only pro- 
visional or sub-provisional certification. 

2, Because a majority of teachers indicated a preference for local 
inservico education, some means should be found to encourage those with 
provisional or less certification to engage in a more basic program*of 
professional improvement, such as that provided by a college or University 
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CONCLUSIONS (Con't.) 

3, Supply and equipment budgets are two items of considerable concern 
to teachers of occupational education, 

4, Occupational teachers reflected strong support from their adminis- 
trators, 

VI» Enrollments in High School Occupational Education 

1, Occupational education has an enviable record of student holding- 
power, with .less than 107o of students as drop-outs, 

2, Class-size and pupil-teacher ratio are not excessive in general, 

3, Enrollments in Distributive Education (6,9%) and Health Occu- 
pations (1.3%) are much too low to meet the needs of society, 

VII. High School Student Responses 

1, There were inadequate opportunities in the high schools for stu- 
dents to enroll in occupational education courses related to their desires. 
This is supported by the facts that 37% of the Occupational Education 
students and 52% of the ’’General Education” students reported their 
schools had no programs to train them for the occupation of their choice, 

2. General Education students were generally favorable to enrolling 
in an occupational education course since 80% of them .had enrolled in at 
least one course. 

3, Few students, general or occupational, were receiving adequate 
counseling opportunities from counselors or vocational teachers. 

4. Occupational students tended to be more like general education 
students than they were different from them. 
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CONCLUSIONS (Con't.) 

5i For all students, student morale appeared very good with occu- 
pational students only slightly less proud than general education students 
of their program and their ability, and they reflected a confidence that 
teachers and peers respected occupational education. 

VIII, Responses from Community College System Presidents 

1. Substantial efforts were being made to provide articulation with 
local high schools but concentrated in a few activities while other appro- 
priate activities were generally not utilized. 

2. Although the Dean of Student Personnel had been identified with 
the authority for articulation, faculty and students were not often 
utilized in the articulation program. 

3. In general, the principle of providing some feed-back on students 

to their high schools was widely accepted by the community college insti- 

/ * 

tut ions. 

4. Admission counseling and "developmental building" of the student's 
curriculum appeared to be strong elements of the community colleges and 
technical institutes . 

IX. Characteristics of Administration in Community College System 

1. Administrators were comparatively young men with considerable 
academic preparation and professional experience to qualify them for 
their position. 

2. Administrators were interested in further professional training, 
especially in evaluation and administration. 

3. The morale of administrators was high. 
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CONCLUSIONS (Con't.) 

X. Characteristics of Instructors - Community College System 

1. The majority of instructors have adequate professional training, 
teaching experience, and occupational experience. 

2. A minority of iiistxuctox’s have inadequate qualifications since 
21% have only vocational diplomas, 8.4% have no occupational work exper- 
ience and 337o have only two years of teaching experience. 

3. Instructors recognize the areas '^Instructional methods” and 
"technical competencies” as priority professional needs. 

XI. Community College Enrollment 

1. Community College enrollments appear to complement the secondary 
school enrollment in the areas of Homo Economics, Teclmical Education and 
Health Occupations. 

2. Distributive Education enrollments amount to only 2.1% of the 
total enrollment and weie considerably lower than neoced, especially in 
view of very loi; enrollments also found in s?condnry schools. 

3. Student losi: at 1 between initial and closing enrollments 
appears to be reasonable, although it. was about the same as for the 
secondary schools. 

4. Instructor-pupil ratio at 39.4 seems to be an acceptable situation. 
Certainly this ratio would permit some time for valuable individualized 
instruction and instructor-student cou!U?eliag. 

XII. Community College Students 

1. It appears that the majority of students were beginning their voca- 
tional programs at the community college, rather than continuing a career 
O begun in high school. 
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CONCLUSIONS (Con*t.) 

2. It appears that few high school drop-outs, perhaps only 10%, 
were utilizing the conimunity college services in occupational education. 

3. Several factors favor increased development of cooperative work 

experience programs: the high percentage of full-time students with out- 

side jobs unrelated to their program of studies, and the low income level 
of households. 

4. Students placed high ratings on their class instruction and on 
their programs. Student morale was very high. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

I. Administrative Units - Secondary Schools 

1* A 50% increase in man-months for occupational education should 
be provided. 

2. Inservice education should focus on improving the competence of 
administrators Co implement (a) advisory committees (b) articulation with 
community colleges, and (c) comprehensive evaluation systems. 

II. ADU Personnel Characteristics 

1. High priority should be given to the question of whether the 
lack of occupational work experience among ADU personnel is affecting 
the administration and supervision of occupational education programs. 

2. Inservice education opportunities for administrative personnel 
should be analyzed with the help of administrative unit personnel in 
orcter to develop greater desire for advanced professional education. 

III. Local School Structure and Process - Secondary Schools 

1. Local schools need to clearly determine the organizational struc- 
ture and clearly identify lines of communication, delegation of authority 
and specifics with regard to responsibility and accountability for occupa- 
tional education. 

2. More attention should be given to the organization of advisory 
committees for occupational education and to further identify craft or 
specialty advisory committees for each of the occupational education 
instructional areas • 

3. The guidance program needs much development in most schools and 
especially in relation to emphasis upon vocational aspects. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS (Con*t.) 

IV. Characteristics of Local Administrative Personnel - Secondary Schools 

1. High priority should be given to providing opportunities for in- 
service education in the fields of "administration" and "evaluation of 
occupational education". 

2. Further study of the knowledge and understanding of local adminis- 
trative personnel about occupational education is needed. 

3. Standards and Guidelines should be established in respect to occu- 
pational experience needed by persons selected for administrative positions. 

V. Teacher Characteristics - Secondary Schools 

1. Institutions of Higher Education and the State Department of 
Education should develop a coordinated program of inservice education to 
enable all teachers to reach a minimum level of "A" teaching certificate. 

2. Special effort should be made to increase the number of teachers 
serving in the fields of Health Occupations and Distributive Education. 

3. Administrators should be informed and commended for the positive 
image of them projected by teachers of occupational education. Such action 
is not only fair to both administrators and teachers but could be a signi- 
ficant morale booster to all coacerned - an element most often needed in 
dynamic, changing times. 

4. Because of the nature of Occupational Education which demands signi- 
ficant amounts of supplies and equipment to enable most effective teaching, 
there should be additional funds allotted to these items to the extent that 
no teachers would need to report these items in the lowest category of 
"inadequate" . 
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RECOMMENDATIONS (Con’t.) 

VI. Enrollments in High School Occupational Education 

1. High priorities should be established by state leadership to 
increase offerings and enrollments in Health Occupations and Distributive 
Education. 

2* Articulation with community college institutions should be in- 
creased to develop memoranda of agreement concerning a balance of student 
output from the combined institutions which will more nearly meet the employ- 
ment opportunities. 

3. Administrators should be commended for keeping the class size and 
pupil- teacher ratio at reasonable levels and should be encouraged to lower 
still further when feasible. 

VII. Student Responses - Secondary Schools 

1. The occupational program should be enlarged and broadened to permit 
all high school students opportunities to engage in an appropriate type of 
occupational experience for them. 

2. Students need more opportunities to confer individually and in 
small groups with counselors and occupational teachers. The ratio of 
counselors to students should be reduced, and Occupational Education 
teachers should be provided released, school time for student conferences. 

3. More work-study and on-the-job experience should be provided for 
all students, and especially for vocational students. 

4. An orientation program should be devised to acquaint students with 
the advantages and desirability of Occupational Education for all students 
and it should extend down to at least the middle grades. 
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5. Counselors! and teachers from all subject areas (vocational and 
general) should work cooperatively to acquaint students with the voca- 
tional possibilities of all subject areas, 

VIII. The Responses of Community College Presidents 

1. The faculty and students should be more involved in the develop- 
ment and operation of the articulation program. 

2. Articulation activities should be more comprehensive. 

3. Feed-back to high schools should be intensified and more compre- 
hensive and universally adopted, 

IX. Characteristics of Administrators in Community College System 

1. Universities and colleges should be made aware of the desires of 
these administrators for advanced professional training; particularly the 
interest in areas of "evaluation" and "administration", 

2. The fact that 25% of the administrators listed zero years of 
occupational work experience outside of education should be of some 
concern to state leaders in occupational education. 

X. Characteristics of Instructors in Community College System 

1. Acceptable standards for instructor qualifications should be 
established and enforced to insure that all instructors meet or exceed 
minimum levels of occupational experience, teaching experience, and 
formal education, 

2m Inserv^ice education should focus upon instructional methods as 
well as technical competencies. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS (Con’t.) 

XI. Enrollments at Community College Institutions 

1. Community Colleges should examine low enrollments in Distributive 
Education and determine whether, in view of man-power needs and low secon- 
dary enrollments in this area, additional effort should be placed on this 
program to increase graduates, 

2. Since occupational extension classes were not well represented 
in this study, additional information should be gathered before assess- 
ment of this program can be made. 

XII. Community College Students 

1. Community College Institutions should be recruiting more students 
from (a) high school occupational programs (b) high school drop-outs, 

2. Cooperative programs should be drastically increased because condi- 
tions appear to be favorable for its expansion. 

3. Generally, Community College Institutions are to be commended for 
(a) the high morale developed among their students in relation to their 
instruction and (b) to the relevance of the instruction for the students. 
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